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EW PEOPLE notice or even think of the 

many special abilities the railroads have 
been required to develop. One of these is 
accurately anticipating the need of agricul- 
ture and other industry for rail transpor- 
tation. 


Because they do this, freight cars for years 
have almost always appeared at the right 
place, at the right time and in the right num- 
ber. This has been a must for orderly market- 


ing and efficient low-cost transportation. 


Today, while everything they have is work- 
ing day and night to hasten victory, the rail- 
roads are busy also taking the measure of the 
jobs that lie ahead. 


What new kinds of goods will 
have to be carried? What kinds 
of cars will they need? Where will 
they come from and where will 





‘lo take the measure 


ofa coming job 





go? What service and rates will b 
needed to develop business, shipping an’ 


they 
employment? 


Long before the call comes for pe »stwar action, 
the answers to these and hundreds of other 
questions must be ready. Finding the answers 
to these questions is the work of a separate 
group of seasoned railroaders—the Railroad 
Committee for the Study of Transportation. 


In this way, the railroads are looking ahead 
to the time when America turns again to 
—and planning their neces- 
sary part in helping to make it a wonderful 
land to live in, just as they have helped make 
it strong in time of war. 


peacetime wor 


ASSOCIATION OF 


AMERICAN RAILROADS 


ALL UNITED FOR VICTORY 
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Editorial Comment 
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a WEA members, greetings! 


The large majority of you have returned to 
your work without the benefit of the usual play 
and rest vacations. Even before schools closed 

last Spring many of you 
THIS YEAR'S VACATION },44 signed up for sum- 
mer work. Thousands of you heeded the unt 
versal pleas for woman-power and man-power 
the filed. You 


worked on farms, In canneries, in Wat plants, 


as soon as last records were 
in offices, in stores, with ration boards, in fact, 
you tackled every sort of job for which your 
country called you. You responded at a time 
when every influence and strength for final 
victory was badly needed. 

Many of you attended summer sessions, bet 
ter to fit you for that teaching position, to 
secure training for unexpected duties, or for 
refresher courses. Others attended workshops 
and the numerous conferences held throughout 
the state. All of this for the purpose of pro 


girls. 


viding better schooling for our boys and | 

You have written a story of devotion to 
ountry and children which can-only grow out 
of sacrifice and loyalty to a cause. 


Well done, all of you. 


m Reports generally show that annual district 
meetings recognized the necessity for raising 
adequate revenues by increasing levies for next 
year. Widespread propaganda on school costs 
had again been 
spread over the state 
tax- 


DISTRICTS RAISE BUDGETS 


preceding the district 
reduction organization. The obvious purpose 


meetings by a 


was to lower school budgets. Voters, however, 
refused to be blinded and stampeded into 
knocking out the props which support the 
schools. They saw the shortage of teachers and 
the dire results following failure to provide 
sufficient money to keep teachers on the job. 
Unlike other municipal units of government 
‘which spend a considerable part of their funds 
on public improvement and repairs, the chief 
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item of school expense is salaries, and any 
argument for reaticuon ot such an item is un 
tenable. Everyone knows the implications of 
the present labor market. Fortunately, school 
district voters refused to be deluded into any 


such economy moves. 


@ During the past few months the writer and 
other association representatives have attended 
Practically all of 


innumerable conferences 


them were 


called for consideration of crucial 


Ost-war problems 
A CALL TO LEADERSHIP ae 
They dealt not only 
with educational adjustment but with economic, 
The 


invited to counsel with citi 


business, and employment problems fact 
that educators are 
zen groups on such matters is vé ry significant 
It not only gives education recognition as to its 
over-all importance but is a beckoning sign for 
the school people to take part in community 
problems There seems to evolve out of every 
conference the expressed need for cooperation 
of all groups. None appears to exhibit compe- 
tence to solve these problems single-handed. 
That, we believe, is the earmark of a good 
beginning 

As an instance of foresight and planning we 
can point to the Educational Policies Commit 
tee, created in conjunction with The Co-opera 
tive Curriculum Program. On this Committee 
are representatives of over thirty agencies. Such 
a formidable group should be able to make a 
real contribution to sound functional educa 
tion. It should also help to clarify some of the 
issues which continually grow out of school 
and community relationships. 

The public looks to educators for leader 
ship. Unless that leadership is planned and 
provided, a loss of prestige will follow. All 
teachers and administrators will do well to pro- 
mote in every 
in Wisconsin 


issue, 


way possible the program begun 
and described elsewhere in this 


- £m 
. f 





w State aids to governmental units and school 
districts are being studied by a legislative in- 
terim committee. The WEA office has appeared 
at hearings of this committee on several occa- 
sions. The last appearance was to 
STATE AIDS present a complete study of util- 
ity tax distribution to the schools. The com- 
mittee was impressed by the data. Copies will 
be sent out early in September. 

While the necessity for larger state school 
support is generally admitted, there is also 
some organized opposition. According to press 
reports, The Wisconsin Citizens’ Expenditure 
Survey is proposing to freeze the aid system 
at present levels and stop appeals for more 
state aid on the grounds that the state already 
has the most generous state aid system in the 
nation. As far as aid to schools is concerned, 
this sweeping assertion is certainly at variance 
with the facts and should not go unchallenged. 


w The types of locals activities carried on were 
surveyed by the Wausau Education Association. 


It appears to be prevalent practice to havey 
an outside speaker on current events, teachers 
ACTIVITIES OF LOCAL welfare, and general edul 
ASSOCIATIONS cation. Entertainment iy | 
provided through dinners, games, movies, et 
forums, and cards. About half of the associa- 
tions cooperate with civic groups in community) 
projects, especially war drives and juvenil 
delinquency. Some sponsor tours to local points 
of interest and manufacturing plants. Only 
half of them take charge of American Educa- 
tion Week. 

As to improvement of locals activities, in 
many cases it was reported that local dues were 
too low to provide a real entertainment or 
recreational program. It was felt, and here we! 
agree and urge, that associations be ready tol 
participate in community ventures so that they! 
will be recognized not only as a teachers group), 
but will be counted as a vital community or-f 
Here is a great opportunity for! 
effective public relations. 






ganization. 





Your State Retirement System 


w Teachers who are members of the State Re 
tirement System will be pleased to know that a 
credit of three per cent interest has been given 
to all deposit accounts as of June 30, 1944. 
This is a very satisfactory return, and the State 
Annuity and Investment Board is to be con- 
gratulated on its management of the accumu- 
lations for teachers’ retirement benefits. 

One need not be very well versed in the 
problems of present day finance to understand 
the avenues for investing money at rates that 
obtained only a few years ago are now closed. 
Banks pay little or no interest on deposits and 
bonds and mortgages of a quality such as the 
Board requires are on a 3% or lower basis. 
Bonds that were paying five per cent or better 
have been called and refinanced at three per 
cent or less. A five per cent mortgage of the 
type and quality that are required is now only 
a memory. Money is so plentiful that competi- 
tion from individuals reduces the opportunities 
for obtaining the smaller loans, and the larger 
lending agencies make unusual concessions to 
place money at very iow rates. Thus the out- 
look is not encouraging and may mean a down- 
ward trend of income to still lower levels. 


the face of these conditions teachers should not 
look forward to a continuation of the good 
showing for last year. 

As of June 30, 1944 the State Retirement} 
System had $55,858,569.68 in the deposit 
accounts of teachers who have not retired, 
$6,077,197.45 in the Annuity Reserve Fund} 
for those who have retired, and $3,599,035.18] 
in the Contingent Fund to take care of the} 
annuities granted and to be granted for teach-| 
ing service prior to July 1, 1921. In addition} 
there is a reserve of $1,580,816.06 for contin-* 
gencies and set up primarily to cover lossesf 
that might occur from ‘investments. It is inter- 
esting to note that the market value of all in- 
vestments at the end of the year was 
$1,009,017.80 in excess of the book value. 

The income from interest and rent was 
$2,006,294.09, and there were net profits of 
$342,787.28 from disposal of assets. The ex- 
penses for administration and investing were 
$57,402.95. This item should be especially 
noted since it is less than previous years, 
although the assets increase several millions) 
each year. 








(Turn to page 48) 
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POTENTIAL .POWER 


H. J. Antholz, President 


Wisconsin Education Association 
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It is generally accepted, I believe, that scientific progress has made 
it possible to supply mankind the world over with goods and services to 
such an extent that all may enjoy life on a social and economic level not 


now available even to the most prosperous nations. 


There remains only the inclination of the people and their leaders to 
set in motion a plan of operation to secure for themselves and posterity the 


fruits of the long struggle after knowledge. 


Any attempt at world wide improvement, I think we will agree, can 
be made only by world-wide planning. The teacher, always an important 
factor in community leadership, must become in addition an active influence 
in state and national affairs. Teachers, a million of them in America active 
in state and national associations, could materially influence the leaders 
of the world who will determine to a large degree what life is to be in the 


immediate future. 


May we in the coming year as teachers visualize the potential progress 
that civilization may make in the next several generations and give our 
active united support to leaders and measures which may hasten the day 
when all people may really enjoy the promised four freedoms, 









Wisconsin Educational 


Cooperative Planning Prog “am 


by Gordon Mackenzie 


Professor of Education, Univ. of Wisconsin 


@ Teachers and administrators have been re 
questing a statewide re-examination of the cur 
riculum in the elementary and seconda ry 
schools. The State Department of Public In- 
the 
ciation have responded by providing an 


struction and Wisconsin Education Asso- 
organization and staff to coordinate the efforts 
of faculty groups, aid in solving special cur- 
riculum problems, and guide the development 
of a state course ot study. 

Preliminary plans assume widespread pat 
ticipation by teachers, supervisors, and admin 
istrators to assure the development of a program 
which will represent the best which Wisconsin 
schools can produce. Every etfort will be made 
to give assistance to faculty groups and indi 
vidual teachers which will be practical and 
direct, yet flexible enough to allow for a maxi 
mum of local and 


Initiative planning 


adjustment 


= PLANNING 
The are only one part 
of the total cooperative effort. A Wisconsin 


PROGRAM HAS BROAD SCOPE: 


curriculum activities 


Educational Policies Committee has been estab 
lished which includes representatives from the 


following organizations 


LAY ORGANIZATIONS 


American Association of | Women 

Farmers Equity Union 

Wisconsin Manutacturers 

Wisconsin Congress of Industrial Organizations 

Wisconsin Parents and 

Wisconsin Agriculture 

Wisconsin Department of American Legion 

Wisconsin Federation of Business & Professional 
Women's Clubs 

Wisconsin Federation of Women's Clubs 

Wisconsin Women Voters 

Wisconsin Chamber of Commerc 

Wisconsin Dental Soctety 

Wisconsin State Federation of Labor 

Wisconsin State Medical Society 

Wisconsin School Boards 


niversity 
Association of 


Congress of Teachers 


Coun il ot 


| cague of 
State 
State 


Association 


EDUCATIONAL AGENCIES 


County Rural Normal Schools 
State Board of Vocational and Adult Education 
State Department of Public Instruction 


A unique opportunity is offered for teachers 
in Wisconsin to aid in improving the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary School Curriculum, 


State Teachers Colleges 

University of Wisconsin Extension Division 

University of Wisconsin School of Education 

Wisconsin Association of Elementary Schoo! 
Principals 

Wisconsin Association of School Administrators 

Wisconsin Association of Secondary School 
Principals 

Wisconsin County Superintendents’ Association 


Wisconsin Education Association 


GOVERNMENTAL AGENCIES 


Industrial Commission 

State Board of Health 

State Conservation Commission 

State Department of Agriculture and Markets 

State Welfare Department 

University of Wisconsin Agricultural Extension 
Service 


Fred G, Bishop, First Assistant Superintend 
ent of the Department of Public Instruction, 
will serve as Chairman; O. H. Plenzke, Se 
retary of the Wisconsin Education Association, 
will act as Secretary tor the committee, This 
committee will consider broad problems of edu 
cational policy and advise with the State Super 
intendent, John Callahan 


Two other special committees of educators 
are contemplated, One will deal with planning 
for administration, finance, and school plant 
problems. The second will work on matters of 
teacher training and certification. Plans are be 
ing made to organize a committee of youth to 
work with the Curriculum Guiding Committee 
on specific questions of curriculum purpose and 
content. The composition of this group has not 


yet been formulated. 


The members of all committees are selected 
by a Personnel Committee, appointed by the 
State Department of Public Instruction and the 
Wisconsin Education Association. The members 


are: 


Representing the Department of Public Instruction 


Roy S 
Delia E 
Harry E. Merritt 
Hans W. Schmidt 
Walter B. Senty 


Ihlenteldt 
Kibbe 
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Representing the Wisconsin Education Association 


C. J. Anderson 
A. J. Antholz 
Quincy Doudna 
W. C. Hansen 
L. M. Sasman 
W. W. Theisen 
Liaison Member 
Fred G. Bishop 
Secretary 
O. H. Plenzke 


Activities in the curriculum area will be di 
rected by the Curriculum Guiding Committee 
This committee represents the major profes 
sional groups in the state and will be supple 
mented from time to time by the addition of 
other specialists in the curriculum field. The 
members of the committee and their positions 
follow: 


Margaret Chenoweth, City Grade 
Janesville 

Lucile Clock, Elementary Principal, Madison 

V. F. Dawald, Superintendent of Schools, Beloit 

Bernice Leary, Consultant in Reading and Lan 
guage Arts, Madison 


Otto Neumann, County Superintendent, Oconto 


Supervisor, 


County 

Ida A. Ooley, Supervising Teacher, Milwaukec 
County 

Harold L. Paukert, Supervising Principal, Poy 
nette 

Lillian Paulkner, Curriculum Coordinator, Maul 


waukee 
Grant Raho, High School Principal, Shorewood 
Bernice M. Scott, Secondary Schools, Sheboygan 


will have the assistance of a 


Gordon N 


Mackenzie, professor of education at the Uni 


This Committe 
full-time Curriculum Coordinator 


versity of Wisconsin, has been freed from the 
major part of his university responsibilities to 


carry on this work. 


® HEALTH A MAJOR EMPHASIS: Th « Ke llogg 
Foundation has granted funds for the employ 
full-time health 
will assist in the development and improvement 
The 


experience of the war years has emphasized the 


ment of a coordinator who 
of health programs in Wisconsin schools 


necessity of work in this area. Wisconsin ts in 


position to provide an outstanding program 


for its boys and girls. 


=" PARTICIPATION IMPORTANT: I'he organiza 
tion machinery ts important only as it helps to 
stimulate activity and coordinate the thinking 
and work of teachers throughout Wisconsin. 
Many excellent programs are being developed 
and should be more widely known. Schools 








are encountering new problems on which a 
cooperative attack could very profitably be 
made 


Ihe whole purpose of this effort is to pro 
vide practical aids for the busy classroom 
teacher. Much can be done to make the teach 
er’s work easier and at the same time help 
him to be more effective. However, teachers 
must indicate how they can be helped and in 
dicate the points at which assistance can be 


given most profitably 


® NEXT STEPS IN THE PROGRAM: ‘The first task 
will be that of securing the recommendations 
of teachers and administrators of the state as 
to kinds of help they wish to have and prob 
lems on which they will work. Detinite pro 
posals for getting these responses from school 
people will be announced early in the fall. The 
participation of all faculty groups, protessional 
organizations, and teacher traming tostituttons 
will be success of the 


fundamental to the 


program 





NOMINATIONS FOR W. E. A. 
OFFICE 

Two minor changes in the rules gov 
erning nominations and candidacies 
were made by the 19435 Representative 
Assembly. Persons desiring to be can 
didates shall file intention in the office 
of the Secretary on or before the 25th 
of September. The deadline hour for 
receipt of intention is 12:00 o'clock 
NOON of that day. Another modifica 
tion provides that when a candidate's 
name is filed by an organization, group 
Or person interested in promoting such 
person, a letter of the 
candidate must accompany the filing 
papers or a notification of approval 
the 


consent from 


must be received from candidate 
himself on or before the deadline hour. 
Officers to be elected are: President, 


three Vice Presidents, Secretary, Treas- 


urer, and an executive member from 
District I (Northwestern area) and 
District VI (Milwaukee Co.). The 


May, 
showing counties in each district. 


1945 Journal contains a map 

















Education and Labor Conference 


Hotel Schroeder, Milwaukee 
May 13, 1944 


w Carrying out the policy of the Committee on 
Public Relations and the Defense of Democ- 
racy through Education of the WEA of holding 
conferences with various segments of society, 
a joint conference with the Wisconsin State 
Federation of Labor was held at the Hotel 
Schroeder in Milwaukee on Saturday, May 13. 
Representatives from both labor and education 
throughout the state participated. 

Following the luncheon ‘The Common Prob- 
lems of Education and Labor’ was discussed 
by Jac Friedrich, general organizer of the Mil- 
waukee Federated Trades Council, and Rex- 
ford S. Mitchell, president of the La Crosse 
STC, At 2:00 p. m. the conference divided 
into five groups which were presided over by 
co-chairmen representing labor and education. 
Each group discussed the issues suggested by 
the luncheon speakers, and at 4:00 p. m. every 
one assembled to hear the summaries from 
each section. George A. Haberman, president 
of the Wisconsin State Federation of Labor, 
presided at the noon meeting and Russell F. 
Lewis, chairman of the Public Relations Com- 
mittee of the WEA, conducted the summation 
session. 

Besides the officials of the WEA the schools 
were represented by sectional and local presi- 
dents, classroom teachers, county superintend- 
ents, county rural normal principals, school 
administrators, and directors of vocational and 
adult education. A total of 82 educators were 
present. 

The WEA has sponsored joint state-wide 
conferences with industry in Milwaukee and 
with agriculture in Madison. 


= FRIEDRICK SPEAKS FOR LABOR: Since the 
very inception of the earliest trade unions in 
this country the organized labor movement has 
taken a keen interest in the establishment and 
promotion of education and educational insti- 
tutions. These early trade unions made the es- 
tablishment of free public schools one of their 
principal demands and carried on such an in- 
tensive campaign on this issue during the 
1820's and 1830's that by 1840 such public 
schools became generally established. No one 








This conference is one of a series sponsored 
by the Committee on Public Relations 
for a better understanding between groups. 


conscientiously examining the history of the 
establishment of our public school system can 


fail to appreciate labor’s decisive contribution | 


to this cause. 


undue credit for so great a contribution to a 
great social advancement we frankly admit that 
the fight of labor for free education was not 
merely an altruistic gesture. It was activated 
by enlightened self-interest. Workers wanted 


afford to give it to them under a costly private 
school system. We will admit that organized 
labor's continuing efforts to improve and en- 
large the scope of public education and public 


educational institutions is activated by the same [ 


kind of self-interest. 


The interest of the organized labor move- | 


ment in the promotion of education is deep 


and abiding because the members of organized | 


labor recognize the fact that free organizations 
of labor can continue to exist only under a 
democracy. They also recognize the fact that 
a democracy can function effectively only if a 
large part of the people have an understanding 
of the problems of the society in which they 
live and that education is essential to the spread 
of such understanding. 
oe @ 

We believe that our educational systems as 
now operated do not adequately help a large 
mass of students to get ready for the problems 
of life. 

We know that a very large percentage of at 
least our urban school population will enter 
industry as workers upon completion of their 
schooling. Yet there is very little or no educa- 
tion on the subjects which they will meet in 
industry in our grade and high school curricu- 
lums. As a matter of fact they often receive 
prejudiced misinformation in these educational 
institutions, 

In spite of the fact that over twelve millions 
of workers in our Nation are members of or- 
ganizations of labor and as a consequence 
young men and women entering industry will 
surely meet organization very little if anything 
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and evil and must be shunned and not talked 
about. 

[f there is a spectacular manifestation of the 
struggle of workers for improved conditions 
such as a strike, the strike and necessarily the 
strikers, fellow men and women of our so- 


| ciety, are apt to be condemned by some teacher 


without any examination as to the underlying 
conditions which may justify such action. 

Very little, if anything, is taught about the 
great peaceable accomplishments achieved by 
the organizations of labor through democratic 
processes to improve not only the lot of the 
great mass of the workers but of our: whole 
social system. 

It is not our purpose here to go into any 
long dissertation on economic theories or prac- 
tices; we deal with these matters here only, 
firstly, to point the need for a more dynamic 
education dealing with present day problems 
of life and, secondly, to point out that great 
care and discrimination should be exercised in 
accepting and using material coming from spe- 
cial interest groups. This is not to be taken as 
an outright objection of outside source mate- 
tial since such material may be necessary to a 
rounded-out true-to-life education. But we do 
most emphatically state that when such mate- 
rial presents a one-sided propagandist view, in 
all fairness the other viewpoint should also be 
examined and presented. 

x ok OK OK 

We come now to another matter in which 
we are deeply concerned and that is the ad- 
ministration of vocational education. We can 
well remember that when the organized labor 
movement of this state more than thirty years 
ago started agitation for vocational education 
we met with little encouragement, if not actual 
Opposition, from the so-called traditional school 
of educators. If they favored vocational educa- 
tion at all they insisted that it be part of the 
regular school system. We insisted upon a sepa- 
rate system because we had a feeling that in the 
regular system, vocational education would be 
considered as a sort of inferior adjunct. We 
also felt that since such education would largely 
be patronized by the children of workers who 
would there receive their training for industry 








that workers and industry should be given a 
distinct voice in the administrations of such 
schools. 
ke KOK OK 

We quote here an excerpt from the proceed- 
ings of the American Federation of Labor with 
which we heartily agree: 

“The neglected field in our 
planning is our high school curriculum. School 


educational 


attendance laws and social and economic con- 
ditions have so changed that fully 90 per cent 
of the boys and girls of school age are now 
attending high school, but the curriculum re- 
mains what it was when the small percentage 
in high schools were preparing for further 
study in colleges and universities as require- 
ments for professional careers. The preponder- 
ance of those now in high schools are prepar- 
ing for industrial and commercial employment, 
but the studies have little relation to life as 
the pupils will find it. Unless educators assume 
responsibility for the necessary reorganization 
of the high school curriculum, labor questions 
whether present liberal appropriations would 
be continued. Ought we not rather to turn our 
minds to more practical auspices for the devel- 
opment of the proper opportunities which edu- 
cators have so long ignored. Institutions fre- 
quently become inflexible when entrenched. It 
may be that educators are too academic to see 
the possibilities for education and culture in 
the problems of work and every-day life, so 
that we cannot look to them for the schools 
of the future. Labor hopes not, but we cannot 
take this for granted. We suggest again these 
subjects—reorganization of high school cur- 
riculum to meet the needs of citizens in an in- 
dustrial democracy, practical vocational train- 
ing, and discipline for the responsibilities of 
our democratic way of life, be taken up with 
educators for satisfactory solution, and if that 
cannot be had that we consider other ways and 
means.” 


= MITCHELL SPEAKS FOR EDUCATION: We 
have repeatedly heard it stated that the found- 
ers of our nation recognized the vital role of 
education in a democracy. It is true they did. 
Jefferson and others favored a nation-wide sys- 
tem of popular education, universal and sup- 
ported by general taxation, from the elementary 
school to the university. But we must not as- 
sume that this ideal was quickly realized. There 
was no monarch to impose it on the public 








and simple candor compels us to admit that 
for a time most of the people were indifferent. 
Because we ate a democracy, universal free 
education has evolved gradually and in true 
democratic fashion, and although we have 
made tremendous progress, we have not yet 
completely achieved our goal. 

Progress was slow in the years immediately 
following the Revolution and it was not until 
the late 1820's that the demand for free edu- 
cation became insistent even in the eastern part 
of the country. It is of especial interest on this 
occasion to note that these the late 
1820’s—coincide with the beginnings of or- 
ganized labor, and it is particularly significant 
for this occasion that from their very birth labor 
organizations were leaders in the movement 
for free education. 


dates 


We believe first of all in the sacredness of 
human personality. Because of this we believe 
that men should be free—free to think, free to 
believe, free to speak. We believe in popular 
government as the best means of securing that 
freedom. We believe education is essential to 
the preservation of popular government and 
agree that it must never become the propa- 
gandizing agency of any special interest or 
group. The schools must teach young people 
how to think and not what to think. We be- 
lieve in the possibilities of human growth and 
feel a responsibility for seeing that every indi- 
vidual has an opportunity to realize his poten- 
tialities to the full. We believe the schools are 
the outstanding means of realizing and devel- 
oping these powers. For this reason we believe 
that educational opportunity for the individual 
should be limited only by his capacity and his 
ambition. In short, we believe in equal oppor- 
tunity for adequate education for all. That is 
the ideal set up by labor in its early resolutions 
and one to which I am sure we can all sub- 
scribe today. 

Let us consider for a few minutes the first 
specification—equality of opportunity. As you 
know, all of the state is divided into elementary 
school districts. For years each district was ex- 
pected through local taxation to provide a 
school for its children. But because of the great 
variation among the districts in tax paying 
ability, it gradually became apparent that there 
could never be equality of opportunity under 
such an arrangement. Some of the districts 
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actually had a tax paying ability 40 and 50 


times as great as others. Some of the districts 9° 


were clearly not able to provide the minimum 


essentials. The same was true of the high : 


school districts and the situation was aggra- 


vated in this case by the fact that much of the § 


state was not included in any high school dis- 
trict. It was literally impossible to provide 


equality of opportunity through local taxation. | 


Under the leadership of Superintendent Cal- 
lahan the state has done much to improve the 
situation through county and state aids, but 
glaring inequalities still exist. If we mean to 
achieve equality, we shall have to go farther in 
the direction of state aid. 
ces oe 

Should equality of opportunity extend to 
higher education? If so, we have not yet 
achieved that goal. In one large Ohio city only 
5% of the graduates of one high school go to 
college while 60% of another do. Study re- 
veals that there is little difference in the scho- 
lastic ability of the students, but that the eco- 
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nomic status of the family is the determining 7 


factor. A recent study by the University of 


Minnesota shows that in that state many high | The 


| popt 


school graduates with excellent records fail to 
attend college because of the economic factor. 
Should we provide scholarships for capable stu- 


dents as the English are planning to do after B tion 


the war? 

But we are interested not only in equality, 
but also in adequacy of opportunity. Let us 
look at some of the difficulties we encounter in 
seeking to provide adequate opportunities. The 
first is a serious and immediate one. All of us, 
I believe, will agree that the surest guarantee of 
adequate education is a well-trained skillful 
teacher, yet there is today an alarming and 
growing shortage of competent ones. The armed 
services have depleted the teaching profession 
of young men. Many young women teachers 
have decided that they can contribute more to 
the war effort in the Wacs, the Waves, the 
Spars, and the Marines. Relatively high wages 
have attracted many more young women into 
industry or civil service positions. 

‘sees 

The same forces which have depleted the 
ranks of the teaching profession are reducing 
the enrollment in our teacher training institu- 
tions. Just a week ago a representative of a 
government agency asked to speak to the 
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women in our institution preparing to teach 


i science. He proposed to offer them positions 


paying $180 a month even during training. 


| That is more than they are likely to receive as 
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| teachers after completing four years of training 


at their own expense. 
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Inadequate financial support is often the 
most serious deterrent to an adequate educa- 


; tional program. Because we believe in adequate 


opportunity, we have never hesitated, how- 
ever, to ask for adequate funds. Yet we believe 


'we have not been unreasonable. The per cent 


of Wisconsin’s total tax bill going to the 
schools in the fiscal year ending June 30, 1943, 


| was the smallest in the history of the state. 
Yet, I think it is safe to say that never have 


the taxpayers received more for each school 


© dollar. 


There are many indications of increased de- 
mands on the schools in the post-war period. 


' Yet tax resistance is sure to increase with the 
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close of the war. There will be no escape from 
high taxes for some time but reductions can 
and undoubtedly must be made. It is then that 
we shall reveal our sense of relative values. 
The schools which must rely on the most un- 
popular of all taxes—the general property tax 
-will not be in an advantageous position. In 
fact many of the financial problems of educa- 
tion grow out of a large reliance on the gen- 
eral property tax for school support. Perhaps 
the solution lies in increased aids by the state 
and federal governments which derive their 
revenues from other sources. But in any case, 
all those who believe in adequate financial sup- 
port for the schools will need to be increasingly 
alert and active if reductions are not to be made 
at the expense of our children. 


= EXCERPTS FROM THE SUMMATION SES- 
SION: The Wisconsin Education Association 
and the Wisconsin State Federation of Labor 
are to be commended for calling this confer- 
ence, because it has torn down the imagined 
barrier between the two groups. A lot of peo- 
ple felt there was a definite barrier between 
educators on one hand and labor people on the 
other and this conference has done a swell job 
in removing that barrier. 

Most of the discussion was, of course, on 
curriculum. Labor felt that they should be 
given some consideration in the subjects taught 
in the schools. Due to the fact that perhaps 
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85% to 90% of those people in your classes 
will later on become workers in industry and 
in some cases will join our labor groups we 
felt that they should be given some of the his- 
tory of the labor groups—they should be told 
what labor has done to aid the educational 
system. 

More vocational training should be offered 
in the high schools in the opinion of our 
group. Vocational training is expensive. The 
fiscal limitations and dependence of the sec- 
ondary school have been a handicap to the 
normal development of the secondary school 
in this direction. Secondary schools may be 
charged with duplicating equipment in cities 
where vocational schools are located. 

* kK OK OK 

College entrance requirements directly and 
subtly stultify the normal development of high 
school home arts, music, art, and commercial 
subjects. College entrance requirements have 
been detrimental to the growth of vocational 
education. General and arts education as well 
as special or vocational education is as essential 
for youth who plan to enter industry and busi- 
ness directly after school as it is for those who 
attend college. There should be greater teacher 
participation in the establishing of procedures 
and policies and selecting textbooks if we are 
to claim that our schools are democratic. 

x ok OK OK OK 

Scholarships should be available for students 
of superior ability so that they could secure 
advanced training in any technical or profes- 
sional field that should be available to 
them irrespective of their economic status,— 
that the general welfare of the country de- 
manded that sort of educational program and 
educational policy. 

Workers want to learn something beyond 
the skills necessary for earning their livelihood. 

Particular criticism was pointed out in 
connection with the relationship between vo- 
cational education and academic education. . . . 
Education should train students in the right 
attitudes toward their work and work relation- 


and 


ships. 

The Public Relations Committee of the Wis- 
consin Education Association is hopeful that 
these state-wide meetings will lead to sectional 
meetings throughout the state of Wisconsin, 
perhaps county meetings and community 
meetings. 











by Lt. Col. Leo B. Levenick 
AUS Retired 


Director of Veterans Recognition Board 


mw The Veterans Recognition Board was estab- 
lished by Chapter 443, Laws of 1943, State of 
Wisconsin. It was promulgated in July 1943 
and is functioning in the interest and for the 
benefit of Wisconsin veterans of World War II 
only. The Board is charged with the respon- 
sibility of providing necessary hospitalization 
and rehabilitation for qualifying veterans in 
cases of refusal or failure by the federal govern- 
ment to provide such service. Forms of aid and 
assistance available to these Wisconsin men and 
women, formerly of the armed services of the 
United States are medical, educational, and 
rehabilitative or economic in character. 

That the people of the great State of Wis- 
consin were not lightly regarding their respon- 
sibility toward their son and daughter veterans 
of World War II, and that they meant what 
they said in allowing no veteran to be in want 
or distress, is conclusively shown by the fact 
that they placed approximately $7,000,000 at 
the disposal of this Board to be used in re- 
habilitative measures. Since benefits covering 
educational advancement are of particular in- 
terest at the moment, and since the granting 
of State of Wisconsin educational benefits is 
dependent largely upon those granted the vet- 
eran by the Veterans Administration, it is well 
that information on federal government bene- 
fits be here briefly set forth. 

There are two distinctly different types of 
federal educational advancement benefits, — 
namely, those available under Public Law 16, 
limited to veterans with service-connected dis- 
abilities, and those available under Public Law 
346 (better known as the G. I. Bill) to all 
other veterans with military or naval service 
other than dishonorable. Both of these laws 
are administered by the Veterans Administra- 
tion, a regional office of which is located at 
Wood, Milwaukee county, Wisconsin, for Wis- 
consin veterans. 

First, we shall discuss Public 16, 78th Con- 
gress, which applies only to disabled or handi- 
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Educational Benefits 
For World War II Veterans 











ing 
pend 
State and federal governments offer pfOY 
exceptional educational opportunities tof eran: 
returning veterans who qualify for aids, grat 
plat 
. .. Wis 

capped veterans. A vocationally handicapped 

veteran is one deemed by the Veterans Admin. 4? 
istration to be unable, by reason of his service. $30. 
connected disability, to return to that occupa- riod 
tion in which he was engaged prior to his Wor 
entry into the service. It provides a maximum ‘!4“‘ 
War 


of 48 months in a course of study, agreed upon® 
after free vocational advisement, at an ap-§J 
proved institution of learning of the veterans’f 
choice, with all costs of tuition, student equip-f 
ment, books, and supplies furnished from fed-§ 
eral funds. It provides $92.00 monthly for} 
maintenance during enrolment for a_ single} 
veteran with additional allowances for de- 
pendents. It allows the veteran complete medi- 
cal care, including out-patient treatment irre- 
spective of his disability, and allows 30 days 
annual leave and a maximum of 90 days annual 
sick leave. Of course, such sponsorship of an 
educational program ceases upon failure of stu- 
dents to attain satisfactory scholastic standings. 

The second type of federal benefits covering 
educational advancement are available to all 
veterans who do not fall within the scope of 
Public 16, and are made available through the 
provisions of Public 346, 78th Congress. They 
are available to veterans of honorable service of 
ninety days or more and who were not more 








than twenty-five years of age at the time of Plan 
induction, or if beyond that age, are able tof foun 
prove that their education was interrupted by —_ 
military service. The veteran may choose his —_ 
institution of learning and his course of study. § Cza 
Subsistence allowance of $50 monthly is pro- : 


vided for a veteran, if single, and $75 a month & 


if he has dependents, regardless of their num-§ ''Y 
ber. Tuition, books, and supplies are also pro- 
vided, but not to exceed $500 annually. Appli- 
cation for such benefits must be filed within 
two years after date of discharge from military a 


or naval service, or termination of hostilities, 
and no benefits shall be extended beyond seven 
years after the termination of the present war. 
Continuation of these benefits is dependent 
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dent aid and assistance is considered individ- 
ually and determined solely by the situation of 
the applicant. The money value of a grant is 
determined with the end in view of enabling 
the student and his family to enjoy the normal 
standard of living entirely in keeping with that 





upen satisfactory scholastic attainment by the 
veteran. 

(he Veterans Recognition Board, function- 
ing under Wisconsin Law, and entirely inde- 
pendent of the Veterans Administration, may 





- offer provide supplemental aid and assistance to vet- : ne 
ies to™ erans enrolled as students. There are no set of the community in which he is pursuing his 
r aids, gratuity, annuity, or bonus features contem- course of study. 

plated. (It may be recalled that the State of The Veterans Recognition Board stands ready 
apped Wisconsin provided a “bonus” of $10.00 for to sponsor pursuance of CAIENSION course work 
dmin-@ each month of military or naval service, or a for those veterans so desiring. 
srvice.y $30.00 monthly educational grant during pe- Lt. Col. Leo B. Levenick, Director of the 
ccupa-y riod of enrolment as a student, for veterans of | Veterans Recognition Board, suggests and wel- 
o his World War I, —but that, it must be empha- comes inquiries by either mail or personal calls. 
imumé sized, is not the case for veterans of World Offices are located in the State Capitol, Room 
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ROBERT BELLAIRE: United Press 


ELY CULBERTSON: Creator of the 






le of Plan for World Settlement—his father, correspondent in Tokyo at time of 
le t an American mining engineer, Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor— 
€ (OB founded the Russian oil fields of E held six months in terror and starva- 
d by Grozny in the Caucasus; his mother WALTER DURANTY: Winner of tion in Jap concetration camp—Japs 
y was the daughter of Cossack gen- Pulitzer Prize for Foreign Correspond- tried to force him to become ‘Ameri- 
> his eral—locked in the death cell with ence in 1932—Moscow correspondent can Lord Haw Haw‘’’—returned to 
his fellow revolutionaries by the Of New York Times from 1921-34— the United States on the Gripsholm 
tudy. Czar's soldiers—learned to play cards Special correspondent, North Ameri- with diplomats and other correspond- 
with concentration and skill—thinks Cam Newspaper Alliance since 1934— ents—United Press Bureau Manager 
Pro-@ of cards as a hobby—real vocation author of “I Write as I Please’’, the in Shanghai in 1938—witnessed Jap 
| is field of mass psychology — read The Kremlin and the People’’-—has bombing raids on Chungking—news 
onth & deep and widely in philosophy, his- Profound knowledge of men and beats covered oriental problems and 
1um tory, and economics. motives back of today’s struggle— politics. 
‘ foremost authority on modern Russia, 
sr0- a country whose role in world affairs 
i takes on greater significance. 
ppli- 
ithin The Thursday evening entertainment will be the usual high grade program which the teachers 
itary have enjoyed for several years. Since details have not been completed announcement will be with- 
ities held until the October number of the Journal. 
—_ Other speakers for the general sessions will be announced later. 
even 
ene! DETAILS OF THE GENERAL PROGRAMS AND SECTIONAL MEETINGS 
i IN YOUR OCTOBER JOURNAL 
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COL. M. THOMAS TCHOU—North 


CENTRAL 
Wausau, Oct. 6 


w The thirty-second an- 
nual convention of the 
Central Wisconsin Teach- 
ers Association will be held at Wausau, Friday, 
October 6. Opening at 8:30 with a concert by 
the Stevens Point High School Band, the morn- 
ing program features an address by President 
Clark G. Kuebler of Ripon College on ‘Edu- 
cational Imperatives for the Post-War Period”’. 

Chairman Harry Bender of Colby, association 
delegate to the meeting of the Representative 
Assembly of the National Education Associa- 
tion at Pittsburgh, will give a brief report of 
that meeting. 

Following the business meeting and a bari- 
tone horn solo by Margaret Hull of the Stevens 
Point High School, Emil Ludwig, the distin- 
guished biographer and lecturer will speak on 
the subject, “What to Do With Germany After 
Defeat’. 

The afternoon program will be devoted en- 
tirely to the several sectional groups. The ex- 
cellent programs, planned to be of practical 
help and inspiration to teachers in their respec- 
tive fields, feature the services of many well- 
known educators from within and from with- 
out the state. The association will not present 
the usual evening program this year. 


mw For the two-day 
convention of the 
Lake Superior Edu- 
cation Association Homer Chaillaux, National 


LAKE SUPERIOR 
Superior, Oct. 12-13 
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E. T. McSWAIN—Western 


DIVISIONAL CONVEY’ 


Superior—North 





HOMER CHAILLAUX—geFRED 


| 


Americanism Director of the American Legion 7 
Indianapolis, will be the first speaker on Thurs- § 


day morning. In 1933 he was Commander of 
the Department of California and in 1934 he 
was made National Americanism Director. He 
has actively directed the Legion’s Americanism 
program which has included the Boys’ State in 
thirty-four departments of the Legion, encour- 
aged the sponsorship of Boy Scout Troops by 


Ba 


Legion Posts, and developed the Legion's 


Junior Baseball Program. 

Dr. Frederick B. Knight, Director of Divi- 
sion of Education and Applied Psychology and 
Director of 
University, will be the second speaker discuss- 
ing the subject: ‘War—Teachers—Children’’. 
He is co-author of several books on mathe- 
matics and psychology and author of We—the 
Guardians of Our Liberty. 

On Friday morning A. D. S. Gillette, Super- 
intendent of Schools, Eveleth, Minn., will talk 
on ‘Post War Planning’. He will be followed 
by Sigrid Schultz, author, lecturer, and radio 
commentator, speaking on the subject of ‘The 
Real Winner of this War’. Miss Schultz was 
director of the Berlin Bureau of the Chicago 


Daily Tribune from 1925-41 and Berlin com- i 


mentator for the Mutual Broadcasting System 
from 1938-41. 

As a special feature for the closing program 
Friday afternoon the teachers will hear Mrs. 
Brandon Southworth, Duluth, Minn., harpist, 
and Mrs. Roderick Dunn of Duluth, reader. 

Science, Mathematics, Language Arts, and 
Social Science sectional meetings are scheduled 
for Thursday afternoon. 
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LAUX-@BFRED L. CRABB—North WILL DURANT—Western 
—North 


NIMDLINERS AMOUNCE 


egion 7 The officers of the association include 
hurs- @ George E. Shaw, president; Kathryn Ohman, 
er of & Vice-president; Marjorie Oyaas, secretary; and HELEN NELSON ENGLUND—North 
4 he @ Maurice L. Brown, treasurer. 
He For the concluding program for the general 
afin NORTH w A. J. McDermott, sessions Helen Nelson Englund, Director of 


te in Ashland. Oct. 12-13 president of the North the Chicago Chapter of the American- 
Wisconsin Education Scandinavian Foundation, will give an authort- 


cour- i a 

or Association has announced that the association tative lecture on the Scandinavian countries 
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rte will begin its first session on Thursday morn Mies diaruatitin will, he: itlastanted tw colesed 

: a ~\ 7 : : ee . s é , ? ‘ 
ing, Oct. 12, with an address by Dr. Gordon pictures. She has spent several years studying 

Mackenzie, of the S F Education of the : ay 

Divi- . acke — of the chool of Educ ~~ ! the the cooperative movements and cultural life of 
University of Wisconsin and coordinator of i na 

and : ; 2 the Northern countries. 

be the Wisconsin Cooperative Educational Plan- 

irdue 


ane ning Program. On page 6 of this issue of 
SS- . > a = a Vals + TL: : : 
| the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION you will find a NORTHWESTERN - 69 This year a two 


ren”. & é 
brief explanation of the program as it has [Eau Claire, Oct. 12-13 day educational 





ei developed so far. Col. M. Thomas Tchou, who meeting has been 

has been very popular before other educational planned by the officials of the Northwestern 
iper- meetings in the state, will be the second speaker for October 12-13 at Eau Claire. For the gen 
talk & for the morning session. He has been secretary eral session on Thursday morning President 


to General Chiang Kai-shek, director of the © p. Borge of Hayward has secured Sigrid 
Labor Department of the Chinese Govern- : 


‘3 
wed 
adio Ff apes = 
ment, and China’s chief representative at the 


Schultz as the first speaker. (See Lake Superior 


‘The is : srogram for an account of Miss Schultz.) Dean 
International Labor Conference at Geneva. At prog 


was ; : : 
ns the afternoon program on the first day of the 
©” © convention Dr. Alfred L. Crabb, Professor of 


Smith, former representative of the Standard 
Oil Co. in the Orient, will conclude the first 






a Education, George Peabody College of Educa- general session. Mr. Smith spent over twenty 
tem tion, Nashville, Tenn., and editor of the Pea- Yeats in the Far East and was with that group 
wie body Journal of Education, will be the principal of foreign residents who were just a leap 
Mi speaker. ahead of the Japanese in their blitzkrieg of the 
Mrs. é 

vist, On Friday, October 13, Homer Chaillaux Malay States and Burma. His discussion will 
a ind F. B. Knight are the main speakers. As center around the future of the Far East. 

ane these two speakers are also on the Lake Supe- The second general session, scheduled for 
we rior program see their write-ups in the preced- Friday afternoon, will feature Colin Mackenzie, 





ing column. the twenty-six year old Merchant Marine hero 
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who was invalided to the United States follow- 
ing the Allied landings in Italy. 


Included as one of the headliners in the 
strong sectional programs for Thursday after- 
noon is Paul McKee of the University of Colo- 
rado who will speak on language and reading 
at the Intermediate section. Roundtable discus- 
sions will feature the Friday morning program. 

Other officers of the association include: L. R. 
Dawson, first vice-president, River Falls; H. W. 
Mathison, second vice-president, Eau Claire; 
W. E. Slagg, secretary, Eau Claire; and E. E. 
Waters, treasurer, Shell Lake. 


SOUTHWESTERN 
Platteville, Oct. 6 


m Headline speakers 
for the convention 
at Platteville include 
Dr. Theodore Brameld, Capt. Michael Field- 
ing, and Dr. Walter Wittich. Dr. Brameld, 
Associate Professor of Educational Psychology 
of the University of Minnesota, will speak on 
“Education for a Dynamic Democracy”. He is 
skilled interpreter of social, political, cultural, 
and educational problems from the standpoint 
of their underlying significance. At Minnesota 
his special field is the study of vital relation- 
ships between the school and American democ- 
racy, the effect of conflicting political doctrines 
on education, and other challenging issues of 
society today. At the sectional meeting in Sec- 
ondary Education he will discuss ‘“The Place of 
Dr. Brameld 
is contributing editor to several educational 


Science in Secondary Education’. 


magazines. 


Capt. Fielding, ace radio news analyst and 
commentator of Chicago, will consider the 
field of foreign affairs in discussing the sub- 
ject: ‘Searchlights Through the Fog’’. Born in 
India he has had a most interesting and color- 
ful career as a soldier, journalist, radio com- 
mentator, and speaker. Educated in England 
and Germany, he served as captain in the 
Indian army during World War I. Since 1924 
he has been “‘By-line’’ feature writer and re- 
porter for Chicago newspapers. 

For the sectional meeting of rural, lower and 
upper elementary teachers, Dr. Walter Wittich, 
supervisor of curriculum and elementary prin- 
cipal in Madison and lecturer in visual educa- 
tion at the University of Wisconsin summer 
session, will center his speech on the effective 
methods of using education sound films in the 
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classroom and will present demonstrations of 
techniques of using films. 


The convention will be concluded by ae 


movie entitled: “Mr. Winkle Goes to War’. 
Robert G. Ostrander, Lanchester, is president 
of the association. Other officers for the year 
include Ralph E. Balliette, vice-president; Ar- 
thur J. Kriewald, secretary; and Mrs. Susan 
Stuessy, treasurer—all of Platteville. 


WESTERN 
La Crosse, Oct. 12-13 


ws For the general 
sessions of the con- 
vention beginning 
at 1:15 Thursday afternoon in the Vocational 
School, Pres. B. A. Kennedy has secured Dr. 
Silas Evans, President Emeritus of Ripon Col- 
lege, Dr. Will Durant, noted author and 
philosopher, Dr. E. T. McSwain, Assistant Pro 
fessor of Education, Northwestern University, 
and Mary Hutchinson, dramatic artist. 

Dr. Evans who was president of Ripon Col 
lege from 1910-1917 and from 1921-43 will 
speak on the subject “Are We Codling Our 
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Youth?” Dr. Durant, who for several years 


has been a headliner for educational meetings, 
a professor of philosophy at the University of 
California and author of many widely books 
on philosophy, will address the convention on 
the subject: “Does Man Progress?” Dr. Mc- 
Swain will speak on “Victory on Another 
Front.” 

Sectional chairmen have secured the follow- 
ing speakers for the afternoon programs: Rural 
Section, Miss Mauree Applegate, Grade Super- 
visor, Neenah; Kindergarten—Primary, Inez 
Sparks, Eau Claire State Teachers College; In- 
termediate, Dr. E. T. McSwain, Northwestern 
University; Junior-Senior, Dr. Glen G. Eye, 
University of Wisconsin. 

Twelve round-table meetings are scheduled 
for Friday from 1:30-2:30. After the business 
meeting the entertainment program featuring 
Mary Hutchinson will conclude the convention. 
Miss Hutchinson is a noted dramatic artist who 
will present Shakespeare’s heroines including 
Portia, Lady Macbeth, Rosalind, Juliet, and 
Cleopatria. ; 

C. A. Halmstad of La Crosse is secretary 
and Marie Peterson of La Crosse is treasurer 
of the association. 
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| Foreign Language Placement Tests 


at the University of Wisconsin 


by T. L. Torgerson 
University of Wisconsin 


a A recent bulletin published by the Bureau 
of Guidance and Records of the University 
of Wisconsin is one of a series of reports on 
placement examinations in foreign languages 
at the University of Wisconsin by Professor 
Frederick D. Cheydleur who has been in charge 
of this work since its inception. Professor 
Cheydleur who has so ably directed the work 
of placement in foreign language at the Uni- 
versity has been a pioneer in this field. 
Through his vigorous and competent direc- 
tion, Wisconsin attained early leadership in 
foreign language placement. His scholarly re- 
search and numerous reports of the progress 
of the placement program at Wisconsin and 
elsewhere has received wide recognition. His 
untiring efforts in this field have done much 
to stimulate others to use objective examina- 
tions in foreign languages in institutions of 
higher learning throughout the country. Fif- 
teen years ago placement had not been intro- 
duced in the colleges of this country. Today 
120 institutions of higher learning sponsor a 
program of placement in foreign languages. 

The present bulletin is a summary of the 
results of the use of foreign language place- 
ment examinations at the University over a 
period of thirteen years. The effectiveness of 
this program, which includes the results of the 
tests administered to approximately 8,000 stu- 
dents, is analyzed in terms of better curricular 
adjustment, reduction of failures, and an in- 
creased accumulation of credits and electives. 

The bulletin calls attention to the establish- 
ment of the program in 1930 as a result of the 
Report of the Fish Curriculum Committee. 
Freshmen enrolling in French, Spanish, Ger- 
man, and Latin were given the American Coun- 
cil Tests and the Columbia Research Bureau 
Tests in these subjects. The placement  pro- 
gram is described as follows: 

“Our plan is to leave in normal position those 
students whose mean scores on the tests are approxi- 
mately the same as the national norms for the high 


school units in college credits offered. Next to pro- 
mote one, two, three, or four semesters those stu- 
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dents whose mean scores on the tests are about the 
same as the national norms at the first, second, third 
or fourth semester levels above normal placement 
Finally, to demote for example a year (one college 
semester) a student who offers three years of high 
school credit, but whose test score shows no more 
than two years’ achievement when gauged by the 
national norm. The promoted allowed 
extra credits toward the college language require 
ments for various degrees but not toward graduation 
All placements would be given a six weeks trial. If 
at that time a student felt that he was misclassified, 
upon recommendation of his instructor he was per 
mitted to take an equivalent test and be reclassified 
if the results justified the change.” 


student is 


During the thirteen years that the placement 
tests have been used they were administered to 
7905 students. Of this number 6355 or 80.4 
per cent received normal placement, 1252 or 
15.8 per cent were advanced and 298 or 3.8 
per cent were retarded. Fifteen and five tenths 
per cent of the normal group received A’s and 
3.6 per cent failed. Thirty-nine and two tenths 
per cent of the accelerated group received A’s 
and .2 per cent failed. These data tend to show 
that the students that were advanced received 
better grades than the average for their ad- 
vanced work. The author asserts that 11,000 
credit hours have been saved and made avail- 
able for electives. Twenty per cent of the re- 
tarded group failed and fifty-three per cent 
received grades of A’s, B’s and C’s. A total of 
767 students were advanced one semester, 252 
were advanced 34 were ad- 
vanced three semesters and 8 students were 
advanced four semesters. Of this group 40.1 
per cent received A’s, 43 per cent received B’s 
and 15.3 per cent received C’s. In other words 
approximately 98 per cent of the accelerated 
group received satisfactory grades in foreign 
languages in comparison with 81 per cent of 
the students receiving comparable grades from 
the normal group. 


two semesters, 


Did the students that were advanced one or 
more semesters to the more literary phases of 
their language work fail to master the more 
elementary and basic aspects of their language 
training which they skipped? In order to an- 
swer this question the author administered the 
American Council and the Cooperative Foreign 
Language Tests and discovered that 88 per 


17 


cent of the advanced students received satis- 
factory scores as compared with 79 per cent 
for the students that were not advanced. Twelve 
per cent of the advanced group received un- 
satisfactory scores while 21 per cent of the 
normal group received unsatisfactory ratings on 
the tests. The bulletin further sets forth the 
value of standardized tests in the foreign lan- 
guages for purposes of prediction, for evalu- 
ating levels of student achievement, and for 
evaluating college instruction. Other questions 
related to the problem of placement at Wis- 
consin and in other institutions are discussed. 
The bulletin is concluded by a two page sum- 
mary setting forth the advantages of placement 
tests. 

The 39 page bulletin affords a concise sum- 
marty and evaluation of the language place- 
ment program at Wisconsin. The information 
presented is objective in character and the in- 
terpretation and evaluation of the data is non 
technical. The statistical treatment is couched 
in the language of the lay reader. The bulletin 
is well organized, highly informative and pre- 
sents an interesting factual summary of an 
extensive program of research. 





RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE 
MEETS SEPTEMBER 23 


The WEA Committee on Resolutions 
will meet on September 23. Any WEA 
members or local associations who have 
matters which they would like to bring 
to the attention of this Committee, 
send same to Supt. G. E. Watson, 
The Resolu- 
tions Committee and the membership 


Chairman, Wauwatosa. 
in general feel that resolutions should 
come through the regular channels 
where they may receive study and con- 
sideration, rather than sudden presen- 
tation on the floor where there is 
usually insufficient time for discussion. 


The resolutions will appear in the 
October Journal. 











APROFESSIONAL READING & 


SELECTED BY THE READING CIRCLE BOARD 
FROM THE STATE READING CIRCLE LIST 





Guiding Child Development in the Elemen- 
tary School, by Freeman Glenn Macomber. 
American Book Company, 1941. 335 p. 
$2.50. 

ws Among the many current books on elemen- 
tary education the one on Guiding Child De- 
velopment in the Elementary School is an out- 
standing contribution. The book is replete with 
many timely comments in contrasting the old 
with the new trends in teaching techniques. 
The author doesn’t lose sight of a basic phil- 
osophy in some of the old procedures, but his 
emphasis is largely on teaching children in the 
light of present day conditions rather than on 
the traditional methods that no longer serve 
their purpose. 

Every teacher in the elementary and second- 
ary schools will find it a helpful, profitable, 
and inspiring guide for the enrichment of a 
teaching program. 

Arthur Dietz 


County Superintendent, Waushara County 


Remedial Techniques in Basic School Sub- 
jects, by Grace Maxwell Fernald. McGraw— 
Hill Book Company, Inc., 1943. 349 p. 
$2.75. : 

w Have you children in your school who can- 
not read or are retarded in reading and other 
school subjects? If so, read Remedial Tech- 
niques in Basic School Subjects by Grace Fer- 
nald. It is “chock-full” of facts that should 
be known to every teacher who tries to help 
such children. 

The book describes Dr. Fernald’s methods 
and their successful use (1) in helping nu- 
merous cases of “zero” and retarded readers, 
(2) in raising the level of spelling and compo- 
sition, (3) in locating and overcoming various 
types of disabilities in arithmetic. 

Also included are reports (1) of extensive 
researches showing how retardation in any 
of the school subjects can be prevented, (2) 
of case studies representing various types of 
reading disabilities with which the author has 
worked. 

Mary Birr 


Supervising Teacher, Milwaukee State Teachers College 
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DID YOU KNOW THAT: 


: 1. Wisconsin was the first state to make 


2 provisions for its returning servicemen of 
es World War II; the legislature allocating more 
Ee than $7 million to carry out our state rehabili- 
: tation program. 

EB 2. Wisconsin has the broadest state program 
Eo of any state in the union for the rehabilitation 


of honorably veterans presently 
operating. 

3. Over 1000 honorably discharged veterans 
of World War II return every month to the 
state, 3000 of which are in need of some type 


of immediate assistance. 


discharged 


i 4. The Veterans Recognition Board, all 
male employees of which are World War II 
4 veterans, is directed by Lt. Col. Leo B. Leve 


nick, veteran of World Wars I and II. 

5. This board has materially assisted over a 
thousand veterans of World War II as well 
as the widows and children of deceased Wis- 
consin servicemen to the end that they secure 
maximum benefits to which they are entitled 
under the law. 

6. When demobilization comes, over 300,000 
veterans will return to the state, and Wiscon- 
sin is better prepared to receive these return- 





ing servicemen than any other state in the 
e union. 

; 7. There are now approximately five jobs 
% for every honorably discharged veteran, but 


after World War I there were ten veterans 
for every job. And when the war ends jobs 
may be scarce again. 

8. Sixty-three per cent of all servicemen 
have not attended high school and only 11 
per cent have ever attended college or uni- 
versity. 

9. Under the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act 
of 1944 (G. I. Bill of Rights) any honorably 
discharged veteran of World War II who has 
had over 90 days of service or who has a 
service connected disability is entitled to one 
year of educational training plus a period of 
time equal to his length of service at a school, 
college, or university of his choice. 

10. There is now in press a handbook of 
information to veterans and counsellors issued 
by this department and published by the 
Veterans Recognition Board. 
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= VETERANS’ HANDBOOK PUBLISHED: No 
problem is of greater immediate importance 
to the state of Wisconsin than the speedy and 
happy readjustment of all its citizens to peace- 
time activities. In Wisconsin alone, thousands 
of our citizens have already been released from 
wartime duties and the sooner they are ab- 
sorbed in normal civilian pursuits the less 
severe will be the readjustment problems which 
they and the state must face. 

With the number returning to ordinary 
civilian life increasing daily, it becomes im- 
perative that all agencies spring into action and 
ready themselves for the increasing and steadily 
mounting task of the months ahead. 

In order that all concerned be informed of 
the important developments in this area we are 
happy to announce that ‘A Handbook for 
World War II Veterans, War Workers and 
Counsellors” is now in press and will be dis- 
tributed in September. 

This handbook has been written 
groups (1) the men and women (particularly 
veterans) changing from war to peacetime 
activities (2) the school counselor or other 
citizen who will have occasion to advise with 
those in this process of change. 


for two 


= EDUCATIONAL EXPERIENCE SUMMARY 
CARD: We have received information that the 
armed forces will o /onger require the use of 
this card. You will recall the E. E. S. card as 
the green form filled out by high schools and 
given to prospective draftees at the time they 
were called to report to the Reception Center. 

The army has abandoned the card because 
all army training is now replacement with very 
little classification and no officers’ training. 
Therefore, there is no need to push the card 
for military purposes. 









Some states are planning on continuing its 
use as a school-leaving certificate to provide 
the pupil with a summary of his abilities, and 
it is true that many personnel managers are in 
favor of it. Any school desiring a supply may 
write to the department. 

The status of this form has been one of flux, 
but we can now tell you definitely that it will 
no longer be required by the armed forces. 
= SCHOOL TRANSPORTATION: The 
child transportation situation has finally sim 
mered down to quiescence after boiling for 
months last year, and the few remaining ques- 
tionable conditions are being ironed out at 


school 


present. 

The three LT—5 forms of last year have been 
reduced to one; this must be submitted, in trip 
licate to the Department before October 1, 
1944, if gasoline is to be issued for the balance 
of the school year. New route maps need to be 
submitted only if changes from the routes of 
last year are contemplated; minor changes can 
be taken care of by sending in descriptions of 
the changes. 

The acquisition of new buses has progressed 
fairly well and due to additional allocations for 
Wisconsin, it is expected that the state’s quota 
will be in line with the demand. After Sep- 
tember 1 of this year it will require submission 
of four new ODT—663 forms and four copies 
of Part IV of the Certificate of Need forms; 
in addition, three LT—5 forms and either a 
statement regarding the approval of the old 
routes or new route maps. 

Unless other orders are issued by the ODT 
in the meanwhile, bus allocations for 1945 may 
be applied for after October 1, 1944. 

New routes will, hereafter, need to be sub 
mitted on standard highway maps, half-inch 
scale, which may be obtained from the High- 
way Commission at Madison. 
® SCHOOL LUNCHES: On August 25 Superin- 
tendent Callahan signed the agreement with 
the War Food Administration to make aid for 
food purchased for school lunches available to 
all Wisconsin schools. 

Information and application blanks are be- 
ing sent to all schools that had the program 
last year. All others desiring to take advantage 
of the cash reimbursement and related services 
should write directly to Gordon Gunderson, 20 
North Carroll Street, Madison 3, Wisconsin. 


= NOTES ON TEACHER SHORTAGE: The de- 


20 


mand for teachers for 1944-1945 has kept up 
with the terrific pace set in 1943-1944, while 
the supply this year is less than one-half of a 
year ago. 

Placement bureaus are snowed under with 
calls for teachers. Dozens of good jobs are 
available, even in larger cities. Difficult for 
administrators to find teachers in general aca- 
demic subjects—English, history, etc. 

It will take three or four years for our 
teacher training institutions to supply schools 
with a normal number of graduates. 

In agriculture (37 departments closed at 
present), industrial arts (over a dozen unable 
to get teachers), physical education, science 
(dozens of openings in these subjects). It will 
take from five to ten years before we have a 
supply adequate to meet the demand. 

Music, art, kindergarten, upper grade teach 
ers are impossible to be found. 

A large number of schools will open this fall 
with unfilled positions unless they can find 
local people to take over. 

The number of requests for special permits 
to teach, received in the Department of Public 
Instruction, is approximately that of a year ago. 

One favorable sign—increased enrollment in 
teacher colleges summer of 1944—(up about 
10%); also indications that enrollments will 
increase this fall. 


THE FAMILY AND STATE: During the week of 
October 23 to 28 inclusive, the State Depart- 
ment will conduct a Study Conference devoted 
to the needs of Wartime Children. The meet- 
ings will be open to all individuals and agen- 
cies concerned with wartime family and 
community problems. 

Through the cooperation of Prin. C. J. 
Krumm, Major V. L. Keldsen, Commanding 
Officer at Badger Ordnance Works, and C. H. 
Gant, Manager of Hercules Powder Company, 
the conference will be held in the school at 
Badger Village. Local arrangements will be 
made for comfortable housing of all participants. 

At the request of Supt. Callahan the serv 
ices of Dr. Grace Langdon, widely known 
specialist in the field of child care and develop. 
ment, have been secured from the Federal 
Works Agency for the entire week. 

Detailed programs will be sent to Superin- 
tendents of Schools and others in the near 
future. 
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g/ISCONSIN SCHOOL OF E(THE AIF 


| 


File No____ REGISTRATION and ORDER FORM 


| - Use only your school address in writing to the School of the Air. 

This blank is intended for use by an individual teacher, but may be used by a princi 

to enter a composite registration for the entire school IF in so doing, the principal g 

| the names of the teachers using the radio courses, the grade(s) and number of pup 

each teaches. 

. If you are a supervisor, superintendent, pupil, or out-of-school listener, please indic 
that you have no class to enroll. 

. In the blank for “type of school,” enter one of these: one-room rural; Ist class ste 
graded; 2nd class state graded; elementary school under county supervision; element 
school under city supervision; parochial; teacher training: handicapped children. 

. TO AVOID DELAY, TAKE CARE TO GIVE ALL REQUESTED INFORMATION. We «¢ 

obliged to hold up orders unless complete enrollment information is given. 

PAYMENT MUST ACCOMPANY ORDER UNLESS SCHOOL BOARD WILL PAY. 

. When re-ordering or registering for additional courses, do not repeat previous enrollmen 

. Rhythm and Games and Journeys in Music Land teaching aids from previous ye 
may also be ordered on this form. For what is available, see pages 25 and 27. 


REGISTRATION ORDER 


Which Number ef|| Price of | Number 


COURSE a. Listeateg Pails Manual _ Wanted 


COUNTY 
OND w 


(See instruction 4) 





(See instruction 2) 


AFIELD WITH RANGER MAC | 


EXPLORING THE NEWS 


LET’S FIND OUT 
LET’S DRAW” 











YOUNG EXPERIMENTERS 





JOURNEYS IN MUSIC ‘LAND “(Children’s Song- 
book with supplemental aid for teachers) 
*1 to 6 copies 15c each; 7 to 10 copies for $1.00; 
11 and more copies 10c each. 


Piano Accompaniment Book (net a a “teacher manual) 


TYPE OF SCHOOI 


- USIC ENJOYM EN T 


TEACHER and 


—___________.. in School of the Air__._._._._..___._ grade(s) taught 


+ % 
° 

© fe 
eh 
No 


Music Instrument Cc hart 
FIT FOR SERVICE 
WISCONSIN STORIES 


RHYTHM “AND GAMES. sth Yearbook 











BOOK ff RAIL S 




















TOTAL COST OF MANUALS ORDERED 


I enclose payment. (See instruction 6) Cash sent at own risk! 





My school board will pay No stamps, except on orders of 
less than 25c, please. 


No. of pupils enrolling 





eters cneemeeeia. yi Wy if i 


(P. O. Address of School) 


Whom shall we bill?__ 


Address __ — oot ae ey 
Do Not Write Below This Line 


ORDER REC’D : SHIPPED 














CORRESPONDENCE 














GRADE(S) enrolling 
in School of the Air 


SCHOOL. 


Mail to 
WISCONSIN SCHOOL OF THE AIR — Station WHA — Madison é 





AFIELD WITH RANGER MAC MONDAY 


9:30-9:50 AM 
Natural Science and Conservation GRADES 5-8 


Joys of the Road Jan. 22 Eating Your Cake and Having 
A Glorified Weed (Milkweed) It Too (Farm woodlot) 
Lives Around Us Jan. 29 Old Slowpoke (Opossum) 
Resplendent Fall Feb. 5 A Chapter from Earth’s Auto- 
Bringing the Outdoors Indoors biography (Glaciers) 
(School museum) Feb. 12 Soil and Life 
“Silly as a Goose”’ Feb. 19 Rocks that Burn (Coal) 
(Wild fowl migration) Feb. 26 Tiny but Tough 
Woodland Homesteads (Shrew and hummingbird) 
Woods, Water, and Wildlife Mar. 5 Young Things 
(Principles of conservation) Mar. 12 Quiz Game II 
Private Life of Johnny Musquash Mar. 19 Double-Lived Creatures 
(Muskrat) (Amphibians) 
“A Kok of Inde’’ (Wild turkey) Mar. 26 Tale of the Mosquito 
Quiz Game I Apr. 2 What Say the Clouds? 
Dec. The Long Sleep Apr. 9 Trees by the Millions 
(Nature prepares for winter) (Tree planting) 
Courage in Feathers Apr. 16 The Birds Return 
(Winter birds) Apr. 23 The Woodland Chorus 
Jan. An Animated Pincushion Apr. 30 A Friendly Dragon (Dragonfly) 
Jan. 15 Fungi, Friend and Foe May 7 On, Wisconsin! 


“Nature goes on as always, despite the caprices of man. The melody of the song sparrow is just as sweet, 


p yarrow just as fragrant. Love of soil, of trees, the bluebird’s nest, the toad in the grass, helps maintain faith 
the world. Such faith is the birthright of every child, and it is our duty as teachers to develop it.” 


So Ranger Mac introduces his new series of broadcasts, which he gives with the hope that they will help 
ildren find a delight in the outdoors, develop in them a keenness of observation that will make life fuller, 
d quicken in them a sense of responsibility for the gifts of Nature—gifts which are helping us win the war 
d, rightly used, will help us enjoy the peace and maintain a strong democracy. The broadcasts and Ranger 
hc’s manual with its questions, vocabulary aids, games and reading lists, will help you meet the State 
quirement in the teaching of conservation. 





EXPLORING THE NEWS MONDAY 


1:30-1:50 PM 


World News and Geography GRADES 5-8 


EUROPE AND THE MIDDLE EAST: Great Britain, Germany, France, Italy, Finland, 
Spain, Russia, Belgium and Holland, Scandinavia, the Baltic States, Poland, 
Czechaslovakia, Greece, Yugoslavia, Romania, Bulgaria, Hungary, Turkey. 


ASIA: Japan, China, India, Islands of the Pacific, the Philippines, Burma. 
WESTERN HEMISPHERE: Canada, Brazil, Argentina. 


ONE WORLD: World Oil Supply, Freedom of the Air, Lend Lease, World Markets, 
The Undergrounds, World Organization, UNRRA, Government of Occupied Coun- 
tries, Our American Government. 


DY VOGELMAN 
HA News Editor 


For an understanding of world relationships, so important to the young people who will be tomorrow’s 
izens, the news is an obvious point of departure. In this series, WHA‘s news editor takes boys and girls 
h a review of the week’s happenings and then behind the news to “explore” the lands, people, or ideas 
lected each week for their prominence in the headlines of the world. 


Naturally there can be no set schedule of broadcasts, but news observers on the University faculty believe’ 
at the countries and subjects given above are the likely sources of news during the next year, and un- 
bubedly most of the programs will be chosen from that tentative listing. Each broadcast will announce the 
tbject of the next, to allow sufficient time for class preparation. 


Assisting the teacher not only in preparation but also in branching out beyond the broadcast to added 
arming experiences is the Exploring the News manual, prepared by Romance Koopman, script editor of 
e Wisconsin School of the Air. One page of the manual is devoted to each of the above subjects, with de- 
iptive background material, stimulating activities, and well-rounded book lists. Mrs. Koopman also writes 
@ scripts for the series, now in its third year of broadcast. 
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LET'S FIND OUT TU ESEONE 


9:30-9:48 0-9-5 
Natural Science and Social Studies GRapegRane 


UNIT I: THE SCHOOL UNIT IV: AMERICAN STORY bt. 27 
Sept. 26 Cappy Goes to School Jan. 16 The Silver Necklace (Indians) t 
Oct. 3 Poor Cappy! (Nurse) Jan. 23 How the Cabin Was Built 
Oct. 10 Cappy and Columbus (Library) Jan. 30 Milly Finds a Lake 
Oct. 17 Cappy’s Brother Is a Hero (Wisconsin pioneers) 

(School safety) Feb. 6 Story about Abe Lincoln 
Oct. 24 Cappy Gets a Part (Courtesy) Feb. 13 Covered Wagon Adventure 
Oct. 31 Goblins at Lunch (School lunch) Feb. 20 Story about George Washing} 


UNIT V: PEOPLE IN OTHER LANDS 
UNIT II: GETTIN E. OR WINTER 
a © Feb. 27 Marie and Mary (Canada) 


Nov. 7 The Plant that Didn't Die | o in the Sky (Chi 
Nov. 14 South for the Winter (Birds) a 3 Sale tae de ie ns 


Nov. 21 Where the Bear Went Mar. 20 Ronnie Rides Again (Australia) 
(Hibernation) Mar. 27 The Boy Who Sang (Italy) 
Nov. 28 Betsy's Thanksgiving __ Apr. 3 What Alex Saw in Moscow 
ROMANCE KOOPMAN fe tox Biles tee for winter) Apr. 10 Betty’s Bicycle (England) 
. . . e ystery ‘ahi A 
Script Editor, tdkadie ance toed) Apr. 17 A Fishing Trip (Norway) 
Wis. School of the Air UNIT VI: THE SKY 
UNIT III: HOMES Apr. 24 Trouble that Wasn't Trouble 
Dec. The Laughing Farmers (Clouds and rain) 
Dec. Cappy Runs Away (Town home) May 1 Cappy Makes a New Friend (§; 
Jan. The Secret Cowboy (City home) May 8 A Star Walk 


“Let's Find Out’ is an invitation to curious, eager children to view the world about them with questioning min 
teachers, it is a jumping-off place as they follow the suggested social studies outline of the State Department of Public Instru 


Thirty-one original stories on nature and social studies subjects are unified with a single theme—the family—present 
an expanding concept. We meet the family first as a unit in the home; then we see it as part of the community. We pr 
to the nation made up of many communities, and the world as a community of nations. 


Former listeners note: “Let's Find Out’ is offered at a new time this year—9:30 Tuesday mornings. As before, Ro: 
Koopman, writer of the series, has prepared a teacher’s manual to aid your utilization with suggested questions, activ 
projects, and reading. 








LET'S DRAW TUEStE 


1:30-1:58 
Creative Art GRADES 








UNIT I: GETTING ACQUAINTED UNIT V: ART IS FUN 
Sept. 26 Pink Penguins Jan. 30 Grandpappy’‘s Bicycle 
Oct. 3 Cocky, the Helicopter Feb. 6 Bunyan Bunk DN 
Oct. 10 For a Tasty Dish (Craft) Feb. 13 An Illustrated Letter . 
UNIT II: TOOLS OF OUR TRADE UNIT VI: COLORS TALK b0-2:( 
Oct. 17 Carnival in Rio (Crayon) Feb. 20 The Gingham Dog and the CaligiH apy 
Oct. 24 Green-Eyed Dragon (Watercolor) Cat (Terms) 
Oct. 31 Ghosts and Goblins (Chalk) Feb. 27 Color Tones (Mixing) 
Nov. 7 Favored (Craft project) Mar. 6 Nanook (Cold colors) 
UNIT III: DRAWING PEOPLE Mar. 13 A Nut in a Cup (Craft) cha 
Nov. 14 Homespun Tunes : UNIT VII: ART IN EVERYDAY LIFE 
(Proportion and skeleton figures) Mar. 20 Art on a Beetle 
Nov. 21 G. I. Joe (Facial expression) (Pattern and color in nature) 
Nov. 28 A Hornet Fight (Action) Mar. 27 Little Red Schoolhouse 
Dec. 5 a) age ering Fake (Review) (Art in the schoolroom) 
- Ww H Dec. 12 Holiday Spirit (Craft) Apr. 3 Meet the Illustrator 
pave A bey a i IV: WHAT MAKES A PICTURE (Art in children’s books) in. S 
itewater ate Dec. The Night Before Christmas Apr. 10 Color for a Meal (Craft) in, OF 
Teachers College (Getting an idee) UNIT VIII: THE NATURAL THING TO Dagevotte 
Jan. 9 Tom Sawyer, Whitewasher Apr. 17 Victory Plants (Garden plan) bnny 
im wee Se Mt feels Rene (heed 
. set pe gp May 1 Caps for Fun (Craft) —— 





Jan. 23 The Flying Ship (Perspective) May 8 We Recollect (Review) 


For help in teaching art, here's ‘Let's Draw,’’ to make the art period a time of fun and learning. Mr. Schwalbach emj The 
sizes originality and creativeness, encourages self-expression by minimizing the importance of exact representation. With m 
story or exposition, “Let's Draw” stimulates boys and girls to want to draw, and then guides them in the elementary prind 
of picture composition, figure drawing, and use of color. Craft projects this year are those recommended by the Junior 


Cross, and arrangements have been made to turn over the work of the children to the county chairmen for distribution to So 
chil 


rdon 
conti 


armed services. 


Mr. Schwalbach gives personal criticism and guidance to teachers who accept his invitation to submit the art wo’ Mr. 
their children at intervals. For all teachers using the series, he has prepared a helpful manual, unique this year in that hich 
illustrated in part by children of former ‘Let's Draw” classes. To register your class and obtain the manual, use the (entity 


venient form in this bulletin. ce ( 
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‘UE SMEDNESDAY YOUNG EXPERIMENTERS 


:30-9:480-9:50 A M ; ; 
sRADEGRAD ES 5-8 Physical Science 


TORY pt. 27. Introduction: The Scientist and POWER 
His Tools 


ndians) ~ Jan. 31 Diesel and His Engine ; . 
1ilt 3 LIGHT Feb. 7 What Is Power? i 
4 Telescopic Giant Feb. 14 Steam Has Power Too 
7 Spee Pad ae ec ag Feb. 21 Electricity, a Modern Power 
} 









11 Handling Light 


n , 
. 18 The Eye and Illusions 
tre gift. 25 Making Light Work FLIGHT 
gt . 
CHEMISTRY OF COMMON THINGS Feb. 28 Wings for the Navy 
LANDS ‘ 5 (Glenn H. Curtiss) 
1 What! Is This a Peanut? M 9 Blahter th Ri 
da) (Work of G. W. Carver) + ly 14 Aw Str neo 
ina) 8 Changes in Things ‘oly ‘ast beg g : 
: 45 Home Chemistry Mar. 21 Heavier than Air 
—_ 22 Chemicals Control Fire WEATHER | e 
uly 
“OW ee 3 Mar. 28 The Weatherman, Servant of All 
d) oe Oe 2, Apr. 4 How Does the Weatherman Know? LLOYD LIEDTKE 
) 5 is ot * Apr. 11 Why Weather Changes Greendale School, 
. 13 Chemical Electricity WATER Greendale 
»uble . 20 Machine-Made Electricity 
MOTION Apr. 18 A Useful Compound 
iend (S 10 Galileo. Student of Motion Apr. 25 Liquids and Their Surfaces 
Plaid Hl May 2 Riding on Water 
17 Starting and Stopping 
24 Harnessing Motion May 9 SUMMARY: And Tomorrow 
J min 
c Instru 
: ' Experimentation as the basis of scientific understanding—that is the keynote of this national prize-winning series of pro- 
ate ol s which relate the physical sciences to a child’s everyday living. But the experiments are streamlined and simplified, call- 
. for little or no standard laboratory equipment. and no class need refrain from participation for lack of background or 
ntific apparatus. An illustrated teacher’s manual prepared by Lloyd Liedtke, teacher in Greendale Public School and writer 
re, Romfithe scripts, blends principles and performance into a carefully organized course of study. 
s. activ 


In competition last May with school broadcasts from all parts of the country, “Young Experimenters’’ was voted the out- 
ding program for upper-grade use, and the judges complimented its simplicity and timeliness. 


ous 


/ "Young Experimenters’’ is offered at a new hour this year—9:30 Wednesday mornings—with completely new material. To 
ister your class and order a manual, use the form in this bulletin. 





ONEsDAY JOURNEYS IN MUSIC LAND 


K b0-2:00 P M 


he CaM ADES 4-8 Prof. Edgar B. Gordon 


carolle—Offenbach He Shall Feed His Flocks 

rch of Our Heroes—Brahms (From “The Messiah’’)—Handel 
_ LIFE ; ; = P 

Loeve 3 — Is ~ a Day Swiss Hiking Song (Swiss) 
ature) aglish round) Golden Slumbers (Old English) 


Jolly Time (Czech) 

) e Gondoliers (Italian) 

.) God, Beneath Thy Guiding Hand—Hatton 
in, Spin, Spin (Swedish) 

TO prgevotte—Czbulka 


Song of the Bells (From “‘Chimes of 
Normandy’’)—Planquette 


I Can’t Get ‘Em Up (Army bugle call) 
Song of Peace—Sibelius 





lan) hnny Schmoker (German) Silver Stars Are Shining—Brahms 
rita (Mexican) Summer Is A-Coming In (Old English round) 
immer Skies—Verdi Angels on High (French) 
PROFESSOR GORDON - 
ich em 


The Wisconsin School of the Air may well have had no “Journeys in Music Land” to offer listeners this year, for Mr. 


Wit Siar s : ; : - as - 

| : ve tdon has retired from his instructional duties at the University. But in giving up his college classes, Professor Gordon chooses 
/ nr continue—and expand—his interest in radio education. 

uni 


ition tof! So we present again his unique singing lessons, with a new program of lovely folk songs, art songs. and classical melodies 
children to learn and love, and plans for developing sight-reading skill and piano keyboard recognition. 


rt wotl™ Mr. Gordon has prepared both a songbook for children (with a teacher's supplement) and a piano accompaniment book 
n that @hich is NOT a “teacher's manual’’). Ideally, every child should have his own songbook and a reduction in price is given on 
e the @#antity orders to help make that possible. Songbooks from previous years are also available, at an even more reasonable 
ce (10¢ an individual copy, 5¢ a copy in quantities) but all previous editions of accompaniment books are out of print. 
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THURS 


MUSIC ENJOYMENT aa 
Mrs. Elyda Morphy GRADE! 


UR! 
0-1:5 


Sept. 28 It’s Music Time Jan. 25 More Favorites 

Oct. 5 Listening Is Fun a HM pe peor fa 

Oct. 12 Feeling Musi eb. oe and Bassoon 

wing 19 The Violin Plays Feb. 15 Trumpet, French Horn, and 

Oct. 26 Music Pictures Trombone 


Feb. 22 Birthday Music 








Nov. 2 (No broadcast—W.E.A. Convention) Mar. 1 Name the Instruments b 4 
Nov. 9 Everybody March! Mar. 8 The Orchestra Plays 
Nov. 16 Cello and String Bass Mar. 15 The Orchestra Plays Again 
Nov. 23 Music of the Strings Mar. 22 Welcome to Spring 
(Children’s Quartet) Mar. 29 Peter and the Wolf 
Nov. 30 (No broadcast—Thanksgiving) Apr. 5 Music Riddles (Review) ‘ 
Dec. 7 Some Favorites Apr. 12 A Music Trip ‘ 
Dec. 14 Listen Again Apr. 19 Springtime Melodies f 
Dec. 21 Christmas Music Apr. 26 Memory Game 4 
omg iH Toys in yoo May 3 Special Sg } pr. : 
an. Memory Game May 10 Parade of Favorites pr. 
MRS. MORPHY ” pr. | 
pr. 7 
ay 


Make good music familiar music and you make it your own. In “Music Enjoyment.’’ Mrs. Morphy shares her love o 
music with boys and girls, introducing them to such compositions as “On Wings of Song’’ by Mendelssohn, “The Swan’ 
Saint-Saens, and ‘Spanish Dance’’ by Mozkowski—selections which they come to recognize and value as old friends. Her c 
are guided by simplicity and appeal to children, and she uses memory games and music riddles as well as frequent reps 
to help children make this music their own. That she knows what young people like and understand is shown in the many 
ters they write her, expressing their delight in “your music’’ and pride in recognizing certain selections heard on other 
programs. 


But the series does not stop with developing an appreciation for worthwhile music. Mrs. Morphy also imparts an 
standing of music’s backgrounds, with occasional stories about composers and with several programs illustrating the char 
istics of the various instruments of the orchestra. She has made available a music instrument chart which teachers in the 
several years have found most helpful during those particular broadcasts, and new listeners may still obtain a copy of that 
For further guidance there is a ‘Music Enjoyment’’ manual, giving titles and sources of broadcast selections, as well as 
gested activities by which the pupil’s musical appreciation and knowledge can be furthered. 





New Girst Semester Course 
FIT FOR SERVICE THURSHR I 


1:30-1 :500830-9:: 
Health Education GRADESHEN, 
be 2 
x kK 





Sept. 28 Hello, and How Are You? 
Oct. 5 The Pygmy That May Become a Giant (Immunization) 
Oct. 12 The Miraculous Cameras (Eyes) 





Oct. 19 Oh Say, Can You See? (Vision) t. 2c 
Oct. 26 School Safety Charms 7 
Nov. 2 (No broadcast—W.E.A. Convention) by. IC 
Nov. 9 Oyez! Oyez! (Hearing) bv. 17 
Nov. 16 Jack Be Nimble; Jill Be Quick (Muscular efficiency) dy ¥ 
Nov. 23 One, Two, Three—Relax! (Rest and relaxation) % f 
Nov. 30 (No broadcast—Thanksgiving) 
Dec. 7 Eat to Be Merry c. 1 
Dec. 14 Food for Thought and Growth 7 
Dec. 21 Story of a Hero (Pasteur) c. 2% 
MARGARET SNYDER Jan. 11 “White Horses Upon a Red Hill’ (Teeth) m. 12 
Script Writer Jan. 18 Home, Safe Home? 
Jan. 25 Let’s Talk About You nm. 19 
m. 26 
To be fit for service—to his family, his school, his community, himself—a child must ‘‘measure up” physically and menié 
He must not only know the health rules given in the textbooks; he must live them every day. 
This series is a one-semester experiment to discover whether radio can help teachers provide children with the stimulus. For 


desire to bridge the gap between knowing and doing the right thing for healthy living. If it serves its purpose, as indicate/im wit! 
reports of teachers using it, it will be continued and expanded next year. As with all new radio courses planned for yourf™at de 
it is especially important that you express your opinion about “Fit for Service’’ after you have tried it out. B tra: 


d f 
So far as possible, the programs have been correlated with the Wisconsin Handbook on Health distributed to schools by§ ai 


State Board of Health as a guidance to teachers. Catherine K. Campbell, health educator with the Board, helped plan The 
series, and in her travels about the State will assist teachers in its utilization. Scripts and teacher's manual are by Margampythm 
Snyder, WHA staff writer, and both relate the principles of good health to the individual listening child, with the emphasiif™cher 
“you.” to r 
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THURS 
30-9: 
RADES 


SOPH New Second Semester Course 
= WISCONSIN STORIES 


STORIES OF THE LAND 




















































and eb. 1 ‘Our Bearings Are 44°N., 90° W.1°' (Locations, boundaries) 
eb. 8 The Monster that Shaped a Face (Glacier) 
eb. 15 A Place to Play (Rivers. lakes and hills) 
eb. 22 Treasure Hunt in the Wild (Plants and animals) 


STORIES OF THE PEOPLE 


pomn ar. 1 The Great Spirit and His People (Indians) 
ar. 8 Men of the Bateaux (French fur-traders) 
ar. 15 Men of the Mines and Chalets (Cornish and Swiss settlers) 
lar. 22 Men of the Tall Timber (Scandinavians and lumbering) 
ar. 29 Men of the Plow and Polka (German and Slav immigrants) 
STORIES OF THE TOWNS AND CITIES 


pr. 5 Green Bay and Prairie du Chien (Old settlements) 
pr. 12 Wausau and Rhinelander (Lumber products industries) 
pr. 19 Superior and Manitowoc (Shipping and shipbuilding) 
pr. 26 Eau Claire and Racine (Diversified industries) 
ay 3 Madison and Milwaukee (Government, education, industry) 
ay 10 Wisconsin Round the World (Famous Badgers) 





J. HELEN HANFORD 
Author of Manual 


Out of Wisconsin's past and present, out of her fields and forests, her mines and mills, her cities and towns, come these 
atic stories to enrich the teaching of State history and geography. ‘‘Wisconsin Stories,’’ a second-semester series. is not 
nded to be a comprehensive course of study: rather it is a selective spotlight. pointing out colorful episodes or locales or 
ulation groups which teachers might use as stimulus and inspiration to further discoveries about the Badger State. 


“Wisconsin Stories’’ has been planned by J. Helen Hanford. writer of the popular series of ““Our Wisconsin’’ broadcasts of 
eral years ago. as well as the more recent “Story of America’’ and “American Neighbors.” Assisting her is Gertie L. Hanson, 
io and geography specialist at Central State Teachers College. Miss Hanson will evaluate and judge the creative work sub- 
ted for the Honor Roll by listening classes as evidence of the utilization of the broadcasts in further study. 


Although “‘Wisconsin Stories’’ will not be heard until the second semester. the teacher’s manual may be obtained at the 

e time as manuals for other full-year courses. This bulletin contains a convenient form for use in registering a class and 
ering the manual. 

f 
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|URSIBR ID AY RHYTHM AND GAMES 


0-1:50(830-9:45 AM 
ADESHIGN,, GR.1-3 Mrs. Fannie Steve 





pt. 29 “The Difference’’ : Feb. 2 “Strike the Tambourine” 
t. Autumn Games and Rhythms Feb. 9 ‘Sweet Orange’’ (Mexican) 
A. 13 "Going Over the Mountain Feb. 16 Flag March and Drill 
Pp 20 TM sirngy Boone On! Simple Minuet 
t. arching. Marching On 
t. 27 The Old Witch Has a Party Feb. 23 Yankee Doodle Polka n 
. Mar. 2 “Cobbler, Mend My Shoe 
v. 3 (No broadcast) C 
bv. 10 Jack Frost and Company (Czech folk dance) . 
bv. 17 A Merry Ball Game Mar. 9 Three Games—Your Choice 
bv. 24 We Are Thankful Mar. 16 “‘Red Comb Rooster”’ 
c. 1 (No broadcast) “Catch the Squirrel” 
pc. 8 Clap and Tramp (“Catch’’ games) 
(Swedish folk game) Mar. 23 Jolly Jack Tar 
c. 15 “Big A, Little A‘ Mar. 30 (No broadcast) 
“Little Boy Blue” Apr. 6 ‘Feast of the Lanterns” 
z (Canadian games) (Chinese game) 
c. 22 A Christmas Blunder Apr. 13 ‘The Frog’s Picnic’’ 
m. 12 “The Steppes’ MRS. STEVE 


a - as “This Is the Lady’ 
an bol Apr. 20 Clapping. Climbing, Clumsy Clowns 
m. 19 Our School’s Rhythm Band Apr. 27 yy berger al 


m. 26 ‘‘The Little Coyot 
“The Big g nt tat J May 4 “Zum, Zum in the Garden” 


| ments (South American games) May 11 Children’s Favorite Games repeated . 


mulus™ For our youngest listeners, guided play activity with lively music is offered by Mrs. Steve, formerly health education direc- 
dicated with the Madison public schools. Accompanying herself at the piano, she directs the youngsters in games old and new 
your@™at develop their attention and group participation, their sense of rhythm, muscular coordination and poise. She draws upon 

® traditional folk dances of other nations for several of her programs this year, but also includes many old favorite games 


ols ba d familiar rhythm play. 


plan The original music with which she accompanies her broadcasts is compiled with game instructions in the Fifth Yearbook of 

Marg@mythm and Games. The four previous yearbooks, each different and complete in itself, are also available to primary-grade 

\phasif™achers who wish to compile a library of material for play-times. The price of each yearbook is 50¢. Use the blank in this bulle- 
to register your class and order the yearbooks you wish. 
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BOOK TRAILS ach 


1:30-1:50 
GRADES 





Sept. 29 Jerry of Seven Mile Creek—Elmer Ferris (Wisconsin) 
Oct. 6 On the Banks of Plum Creek—Laura Wilder (Mid-West) . 
Oct. 13 Journey Cake—Isabel McMeekin (United States yesterday) C 
Oct. 20 Plow Penny Mystery—Lavinia R. Davis (United States today) 
Oct. 27 Little Pilgrim to Penn's Woods—Edna Albert (Old World meets New) 
Nov. 3 (No broadcast—W.E.A. Convention) 
Nov. 10 Peter on the Min—Dorothy Clark (Americans in other lands) 
Nov. 17 The Magic Forest—Stewart E. White (Canada, Alaska) 
Nov. 24 Little Jungle Village—].B.M. Waldeck (Latin America, ways of living) 
Dec. 1 (No broadcast—Thanksgiving holiday) 
Dec. 8 Silver Llama—Alida Malkus (Latin America, animals) 
Dec. 15 Tales from Silver Lands—Charles Finger (Latin America, folk tales) — 
Dec. 22 Silk and Satin Lane—Esther Wood (Orient, ways of living) 
Jan. 12 Gift of the Forest—Singh and Lownsbery (Orient, animals) 
Jan. 19 That Mario—Lucy H. Crockett (Orient, adventure) 
Jan. 26 Sheker's py | Piece—Lucile McDonald (Near East) 
Feb. 2 Pepperfoot of Thursday Market—Robert Davis (Africa) 
Feb. 9 Adventures of Andris—Elizabeth Jacobi (Eastern Europe) 

pat eo ay , Feb. 16 Jacques, the Goatherd—Cormack and Alexander (Western Europe) 

ssistant Irector, : Feb. 23 Handsome Donkey—Mary Gould Davis (Europe, animals) 

Wis. School of the Air Mar. 2 Bells of Amsterdam—Ruth Holberg (Europe long ago) 
Mar. 9 Humpy—Peter Yershov (Europe, mystery, magic, make-believe) 
Mar. 16 Sticks Across the Chimney—Nora Burglon (Scandinavia) 
Mar. 23 Adventures of Nils—Selma Lagerlof (Book gifts from Scandinavia) 
Mar. 30 (No broadcast—Good Friday) 
Apr. 6 Alanna—Helen C. Crew (British Isles) 
Apr. 13. Baby Whale Sharp Ears—John Y. Beaty (Seas of the World) 
Apr. 20 Smoky Bay—Steingrimur Arason (Islands of the World) 
Apr. 27 Watching for Winkie—Theresa Kalab (The air) 

4 


May Ekorn—Haakon Lie (World of nature) 
May 11 Gabriel and the Hour Book—Evaleen Stein (World of arts) 


A story-telling program, “‘Book Trails’’ aims to stimulate and guide the leisure- time reading of young listeners. Althe 
focussed on grades 4-6, it can be used in any grade from 3-8. Theme of the series is ‘‘understanding our world neighbors,” 
book choices as well as supplementary reading lists and suggested activities in the manual are directed to that end. 


MORE STORIES FOR CHILDREN in these two WHA program I 


a STORIES: Daily Monday through Friday . . . time, 5:30 (except during November and December when the tim 
30) . reading of children’s classics, as Beowulf, Song of Roland, Children of Odin, The Odyssey, The Three Musket 
as and the Pauper, Kim, Kidnapped, Wind in the Willows, King of the Golden River. 
FUN TIME: Saturdays at 9:30 . . . for younger children . . . stories, songs, games, riddles . . . visitors to studio welcom 
participate in broadcast . . . also carried by WLBL. 











Hf You Do Your Part.... 


Radio—it’s tapping at your school door again. It’s right there, eager to help in the 
job of training today’s children for tomorrow's leaders. And it can help in a number of w 








a 68 ff 


It can t; 
a. bring your school up to date—keep you in step with this fast-moving world 
b. bring you the latest teaching materials and methods I 
c. push back the walls of your classroom and spread the feeling of belonging to a 
world community a 
d. present inspiring personalities to support and strengthen your work 
e. add fun and imagination to your class activities. n 
C 


All in all, radio can help to make teaching the adventure it should be. But—radio can 
that only if you do your part, only if you use the instrument wisely. And that means prep 
tion, good listening, and follow-up. It means you can’t resign your job for fifteen or twe 
minutes during a program and turn your pupils over to the radio teacher. 

A broadcast by itself is not a lesson. No matter how lively the performance in the stu 

a program must be skillfully handled in the classroom to be of full service. It must be vi 
H. B. McCARTY ized at the receiving end, too. 





_—_— - —- 


Director, . You'll find the various teacher manuals rich in vitalizing suggestions. They will be av 
Wis. School of the Air able after September 15. 


Planned with the cooperation of State elementary school supervisors, these programs are officially 
dorsed by the State Department of Public Instruction and the Wisconsin Education Association. 4 


“The State Department of Public Instruction is counting on the Wisconsin School of the Air 
assist our elementary schools through this period of adjustment.’’—John Callahan, State Superintendent 
Public Instruction. 


~~ 2 ce 2 eae 


—— 
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_ Simplify your Health Programs with these 


Up-to-the-Minute Teaching Aids! 











1. PHYSICAL FITNESS 


(For Junior and Senior High School classes.) 
Includes “Exercise Is Vital’’ Chart plus “Am 
I Physically Fit?’ student check sheets. 











Send for Free Material— 
Help promote today’s much needed 
Health-on-the-Home-Front 


O JOB today is more important than 
Nik of teaching health. For the 
younger generation must be prepared, 
with sound bodies, to take up the future 
tasks of the nation. 


If any of your work is devoted to health 
activities, note carefully the free teaching 
material listed here. We believe it can be 
of help to you. For it has been specially 
planned to help teach sound health prin- 
ciples and establish effective hygiene 
habits through visual aids. 

These attractive wall charts, student ma- 
terials and teaching pamphlets are avail- 
able to you without cost. Simply fill in 








2. DENTAL HEALTH 


(For both Elementary and secondary level.) 
5-Way Plan for Elementary classes and spe- 
cial wall chart for high school groups. 











3. PERSONAL GROOMING 
(For High School and College Hygiene 
classes.) Colored wall chart, dramatic stunt, 
student leaflets and grooming guides. 














coupon at the right and mail it in (py 
today. Let’s go now and make bet- | SERVE 
ter health practices the goal for 

WHO 
your group. TEACH 











r = = or 
94, 

Bristol-Myers Co., Dept. st 

| 45 Rockefeller Plaza, - Coa 


cag gids chec 
Please send m cenhatal Health() 3. Perv 


; ieee 
T physical F Te amit 
ST eee a teach) 
| Name_—— 1 of college_——_ (where 7° 


Name of schoo! 
| School Sereet Address. — oe ; 
ene h?_ 
' (Cina: Benen eo Trin! Orher?. 
lege. — 

| Grade PR a — classes 
| No. of students | s. a 
—_— = —_— = ial 


me FRE 
ines) a 
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New York 20, N-Y- 1 
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teach_— 
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in one cl 




















The Home and School 





w The Wisconsin Congress of Parents and 
Teachers has published a booklet of program 
suggestions for local Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions, incorporating plans of Congress chair- 
men and program aids, many of which were 
made available by the cooperation of public and 
private agencies whose interests and activities 
are similar to those of the P. T. A. These pro- 
gram aids include bibliographies and lists of 
available films and speakers. 

Excerpts from this booklet will be published 
in these pages during the school year. This 
month’s installment is a condensation of an in- 
troduction by Mrs. Theodore Kuemmerlein, 
state program service chairman. 


= INTRODUCTION: We have chosen to elabo- 
rate upon the set of Resolutions passed at our 
State Convention, April 1944, for the Program 
Plans and Suggestions for the year 1944-45. 
The general Resolution passed was “That, We 
as members of the Wisconsin Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers reaffirm our belief in the 
objects of the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers which are concerned with the wel- 
fare of children and youth,” 

Every individual Parent-Teacher Association 
is organized for the sole purpose of, in some 
way, bettering the lot of its children. It might 
be through entertainment; it might be through 
recreation planned for them; it might be 
through curriculum improvement; it might be 
through forming a better relationship between 
parents and teachers. Whatever the single ob- 
jective, if it were not for our children we 
would have no Parent-Teacher Associations. 
Thus, our main goal must be to constantly im- 
prove the conditions and to stimulate clear 
thinking on all of the problems that concern 
themselves with child welfare and protection. 

In our set of adopted resolutions, we have 
eight headings, each one of which stands for a 
vital development in the life of our children. 
We thought them vital as a group—let us 


30 








prove their vitality in each individual organi- 
zation. 

Many schools use September as an opening 
month—to meet their new teachers; perhaps 
to hold Open House; to see their school build- 
ings; perhaps to hold a dinner to get acquainted 
with themselves. Their real programs start in 
October. Consequently, we have scheduled pro- 
grams one month in advance. Our September 
program is planned as a possible October meet- 
ing, October for November, etc. In this way, 
we will be able to bring you up-to-the-minute 
bits of information and help on your programs 
in our Wisconsin Parent Teacher, a month 
ahead, and over WHA, state radio station, 
which will again carry weekly PTA broadcasts. 
You can incorporate even those newer aids in 
your plans. 


THE SUGGESTED PROGRAM 
FOR 1944-45 
SEPTEMBER 


A. School Health 
“That, we go on record as endorsing a health 
program which would utilize all existing health 
services of the community in carrying out such 
projects as immunization, tuberculosis care, 
school lunch, pre-school check-up, care of the 
handicapped child.” 


Dr. F. R. Janney, the state health chairman, 
offers many definite ideas about just how the 
health program can best be carried out in your 
own groups. There are plans to be laid, proj- 
ects to be started. Have you a SCHOOL 
LUNCH PROGRAM? Are you interested in 
starting one? Does your community know the 
meaning of SUMMER ROUNDUP? Are your 
parents as aware of the increasing need for IM- 
MUNIZATION as they should be—both be- 
fore and after entering school? TUBERCU- 
LOSIS CARE is one of the most essential 
precautions in existence. What is your com- 
munity doing about it? Are your parents fully 
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aware of the outstanding opportunities this DECEMBER 


era presents for the HANDICAPPED CHILD? Peace and Tolerance 

“That, we pledge our support of legislation 

B. Safety to provide adequate machinery to secure inter- 

“That, it is the duty of every man, woman, national peace, and urge full participation by 

j and child to learn how to prevent even the the United States in the establishment and 
smallest accident. Safety education is the first maintenance of same.” 


line of defense in the lives of our people and 
is as essential as any other phase of education JANUARY 
— in the life of the child.” A. Child Welfare 


“That, we strengthen our program of parent 


Have you considered the varied scope of a education in order to bring into clearer focus 





n- Safety program? There are so many different parental responsibilities and parent-child rela- 
i tionships. 
phases: “That, in our school programs we re- 
ng 1. Safety on the Home Front emphasize the need for individual study and 
ps a. Bedroom adjustment of children and youth on both the 
b. Bathroom elementary and the high school level 
d- c. Laundry “That, we work cooperatively with other 
ed d. For Emergencies groups in the community to foster prevention 
. e. Presence of firearms programs so that all the needs of all the chil 
in 2. Safety on the Farm Front dren are met.” 
O- a. Protection against farm machinery : 
a b. Presence of firearms B. Parent Education 
c. Animal hazards 
at - ( 3. Safety on the School Front FEBRUARY ; 
a. Traffic Cadets A. Social Hygiene 
Y» b. Playground equipment protection and “That, we urge serious and sustained atten 
te supervision ; tion of the homes and the school to meet the 
aS c. Transportation to and from school needs of adequate instruction in social hygiene 
‘ : ; ' for the school children of the state 
th [hese are suggestions for outlines. Mr. “We urge that the teacher training institu- 
n, Henry C. Rowe, state safety chairman's plan tions be requested to give more serious atten 
; of work suggests other phases with definite ne - tal wile nersggarial biology, 
Ce : physiology, physical education, and recreation, 
™ plans for working them out. in social hygiene. 
“That, in addition to the preparation of such 
OCTOBER teachers, the teacher training institutions be also 
A. Education requested to train special teachers of social 
“That, in post-war planning for education hygiene and family relations. 
we urge that the state and federal government B. Founders’ Day 
accept their full responsibility of assuring every 
child and adult of a program of study adequate MARCH 
for present day living. That, we strongly urge M 1 Hygi 
Fi that in every area of federal participation in ental Hygiene 
h education that the program and support be 
h : a5 ae é . APRIL 
routed through regular, existing educational ee 
h agencies at the federal, state and local level Election of local Parent-Teacher Association 
+ and that no new federal agencies be established _ Officers 
e which will by-pass and duplicate now operating State Convention 
educational agencies. Reports of Legislative Activities 
“That, we protect the educational rights of Other Reports 
, F Wisconsin children by doing all within our 
power to demand adequate salary levels and MAY 
£ optimum teaching conditions, so that we may A. Summer Round-Up 
r urge our superior people to prepare for, and % Wihesssincis Cue 
our able and experienced teachers to remain in, Kaige 
‘ the profession of teaching.” C. Immunization 
L 


B. Legislation Definite and detailed program suggestions 
n for the months following September will be 





e NOVEMBER , ; é ; 
A. Radio carried in future articles with supplements to 
“That, we seek to develop an appreciation each program aid to be found in the current 
= and support of good radio programs and movies, _ issues of the Wisconsin Parent-Teacher Bul- 
- realizing the part such modern tools of educa- —_Jetin. The Suggestions for Programs for 1944— 
tion play in the education of the child. ; A no eat bi 
- &F 45 are detailed, specific aids and the individual 
| B. Visual Education and Motion Pictures use of them should always be based on the 
- a C. Music local community needs as they pertain to the 
y D. Library Service welfare of the children in each community. 
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FREE teaching aids 


to meet your teaching needs 


Here are supplementary classroom materials 
that were planned, written and edited to 
meet actual classroom needs. 

They are interesting, factual, authorita- 
tive—prepared by men and women who 


know their subjects and who understand 
your teaching problems. 

These materials are free. Fill out and mail 
the coupon below and they will be sent to 
you promptly. 





Junior and Senior High Schools 





Little Science Series 


A series of pocket size booklets designed to help you 
teach science while it’s news. Six titles are now ready; 
over 1,000,000 copies of each Booklet are now in use in 
classrooms throughout the country. Order enough for 
every member of your class. 


Tue Sturr Our Wortp Is Mane or 
(#LS 1). Elements, Compounds, 
Minerals; where they are found, 
what they are used for. 


Eyes For THE LirrLe Wor.ps (#LS 4) 
The Story of microscopes, from 
Leeuwenhoek's first crude lens to 
the electron microscope. 


SrranGe Propies or THe LitTLe 
Wortps (#LS 5). Bacteria and 
mold; what they are, how we use 
them and control them. Viruses, 
enemy of man. 


AMBER AND Amperes (#LS 9). What 
Electricity is; the rules we've 
learned for using it. 

Topay’s Ben Franxuins (#LS 10). 
Lightning; why we study it. How 
to be safe in a storm. 

Science IN Everypay Tuincs (#LS 
16). Familiar electrical appliances 
and how they work. S=—s 


f--------------------- 


SCHOOL SERVICE 
WESTINGHOUSE ELectric & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


free catalog of Teaching Aids 


LITTLE SCIENCE HISTORICAL PICTURE- 
BOOKLETS ScrIPTS 
(State quantity wanted) (Stale quantity wanted) 


4. cae D4... 0% Re H 2 

| a Sees LS 9 H 3 

LS 10 LS 16 

Name. 

School. — Position 


School Address. 


diac sieictareacae . Zone 





306 Fourth Ave., P.O. Box 1017—-Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania 


Grades 6 to 12 
“Everyday Electricity’’ Charts 


A series of nine charts hag. how familiar appli- 
ances work and the principles on which they are based. 
Printed in two colors, on heavy paper. Size 25 by 38 
inches. 





Group I: Incandescent Lamp, 
Electric Toaster, Electric 
Motor, Vacuum Cleaner, Elec- 
tric Refrigerator. 


Group II: Fluorescent Lamp, 
Electric Iron, Electric Perco- 
lator, Electric Elevator. 


Grades 4 to9 


Historical Picture-Scripts 








Colored posters 1214 by 16 inches, each telling the 
history of some device with which children are familiar. 
Subjects now ready include: 





Tue Story or Powgr FoR 
Sues (#H 1). 


Tue Srory or Miuirary 
Sicnauinc (#H 2). 


How THE FiyinG MaAcuIne 
Was Mave A FiGutinG 
Macuine (#H 3). 














Please send me the classroom materials below; also a copy of a VV: 
¢ SCIENCE AL i E VERYDAY ELECTRICITY estin house 
> “HARTS 

(Check Groups desire) | 


Plants in 25 cities Offices Everywhere 


Group I] 


i I] TUNE IN John Charles Thomas, 
7roup 


Sunday 2:30, EWT, NBC. 
Ted Malone, Monday, Wednesday, Friday 
10:15 pm, EWT, Blue Network 
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s PITTSBURGH ASSEMBLY: Again shrunken by 
war demands to a Representative Assembly 
alone, the 1944 NEA Convention made impor- 
tant decisions and set organization patterns for 
1944-1945 and succeeding years. More than 
1400 delegates shared responsibilities at Pitts- 
burgh. 


® ACTION: The Assembly voted a Five-Year 
Program of unification, expansion, and devel- 
opment, proposing that our profession move 
forward toward one united educational asso- 
ciation with a single fee covering local, state, 
and national activities. This goal is to be 
achieved over a period of five years with na- 
tional membership to rise to 800,000 during 
that time, and state and local associations asked 
to make provision for united membership as 
fast as they can do so. It is expected that a 
fifth of them will be ready to take this step 
each of the next five years. 


® FEDERAL AID: Delegates were urged to ask 
their Congressmen to sign Discharge Motion 
No. 12 so that the House of Representatives 
may vote on H. R. 2849—the Federal aid to 
education bill. 


= EQUAL RIGHTS: The proposed Equal Rights 
Amendment to the U. S. Constitution was en- 
dorsed by the Assembly. 


= COMMISSIONS AND COUNCILS: For more 
effective work, NEA committees, commissions 
and councils were reorganized. 


= NEW DEPARTMENT: The American Associa- 
tion of Junior Colleges was admitted as a 
department. 


® RESOLUTIONS: Adopted at Pittsburgh were 
statements on war, education and peace, an or- 
ganization of nations with power to preserve 
peace, education’s responsibility for youth, in- 
tercultural understanding, conservation educa- 
tion, school attendance, financial support for 
education, salary adjustments, Federal income 
tax—limitations and exemptions, cumulative 
sick leave, recruitment of teachers. 


= DUES: Effective in 1945-1946, NEA dues 
will be raised from $2 to $3 restoring dues 
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| 
WITH. . G. R. RANKIN 


Boys’ Tech. H. S., Milwaukee 
Your NEA Director 


purchasing power to the 1916 level and en- 
abling the NEA to increase its services to the 
profession and to the nation in war and post- 
war adjustment. 


= TEAMWORK: Mr. Givens’ report as NEA 
executive secretary is a 16-page illustrated story 
of generous and unassuming teamwork among 
the 10 divisions, 30 committees and commis- 
sions, 29 departments, and 270,000 members 
of the national organization. Officers of locals 


should read this inspiring report. Write the 
NEA office for it. 


= TASK OF THE PROFESSION IN 1944-1945: 
Delegates brought from the Pittsburgh meeting 
impetus and inspiration to meet these chal- 
lenges in 1944-1945: 


1. Put the Five-Year Program of advancement 
into full effect in community and state 

2. Work for the passage of S. 637—H. R. 2849, 

providing Federal aid to education 

Work to secure approval by Congress and 

the U. S. Department of State for a United 

Nations agency in education and definite 

commitments to establish an international 

office of education within the postwar intet 

national office of education within the post- 

war international organization 

4. Continue to strengthen and improve the 
service of the schools to the wartime needs 
of the nation 

5. Meet attacks on the American public-school 
system and refute untrue charges against it 

6. Become well-informed on international issues 
and give leadership in developing among our 
citizens an understanding of America’s in 
ternational responsibilities. 

7. Keep the needs of youth before the American 
people, in order that our democracy may 
survive and flourish 


» 


= PROGRESS: During the past year the NEA, 
increasing its membership more than in any 
previous year, reached a total of 271,847, a 
gain of 53,637. 

mw Wisconsin increased its membership from 
5897 to 6038, a gain of 141. 


= IN WISCONSIN: With a quota of 9120 mem- 
bers for 1944-1945 Wisconsin has a real chal- 
lenge to do its part in building a strong 
national professional organization. Will you do 
your part by joining the NEA this fall? 








Chips Off The Funny Bone} 



















Responsibility and Ownership 

In a Texas town a corporal parked an army jeep 
alongside a parking meter, got out and started down 
the street. The town constable, watching the per- 
formance, called after him: ‘Hey buddy, you'd bet- 
ter drop a nickel in that meter.” 

The soldier stopped and turned: ‘Put it in your 
self,” he replied. ‘That jeep belongs to you as 
much as it does to me.” 


Battle Experience 

Mrs. Smith: “And so your daughter 
marry. Do you really feel that she is ready for the 
battle of life?’’ 

Mrs. Jones: “She should be ready. She’s been in 
four engagements already.” 


is about to 


Dreams Come True 
Black Market Operator: “When I was a little boy 
the height of my ambition was to be a pirate.” 
Customer (grumblingly): “You're lucky. It isn’t 
every man who can realize his boyhood dreams.” 









Give Her Time 

Betty: Last night I went to a dance and became 
engaged to the cutest boy. 

Sally: How thrilling! What's his name? 

Betty: But, darling, you can’t ask a man a per 
sonal question like that right off. 












Child Training 

Hubby: Darling, tell me, how did you ever get 
Junior to eat olives? 

Wifey: Simple. I started him on Martinis. 







One Way! 


Lady: How do you say good-night in Spanish? 
Gent: Buenos noches! 
Lady: Well, it's about 


never go! 






time. I thought you'd 








Rumored, But Plausible 


Have you heard about the new simplified tax 
form? They say it has only three lines: 

(1) How much did you earn in 1944? 

(2) How much have you got left? 

(3) Send it along. 











Polite and Honest 
Election Agent: ‘That was a good long speech our 
candidate made on the farming question, wasn’t it?” 
Farmer: “It wasn’t so bad, but a couple of nights 
of good rain wud done sight more good.” 









Wrong Anyway 
Teacher: 

writing! 

Son: If I did you'd find fault with my spelling. 


Sonny, you must improve your hand- 









u 





Logical Reasoning 
Cavalry Recruit: “Sergeant, pick me out a_ nice 
gentle horse.” 


Sergeant: ‘Have you ever ridden a horse before ? 


Recruit: ‘No. 
Sergeant: “Ah, here’s just the animal for you 
Never been ridden before. You can both start 


together.” 


The Back Seat Driver 


There was a terrific crash, as the train struck the 
car. A few seconds later, Mr. and Mrs. crawled out 
of the wreckage. Mrs. opened her mouth to say 
something, but her husband stopped her. 

“Don’t say a word,” he snapped. “I got my end of 
the car across. You were driving the back seat and 
if you let it get hit, it’s no fault of mine.” 


Good For Rationing 

Teacher: Thats the sixth time you've made 100 
on your arithmetic homework this term! 

Grocer’s Son: Yes, Dad’s getting better since he’s 
had all that ration point practice. 


Three Ages of a Great Man 

The three stages of progress in the lives of great 
men have been classified by some intimate, as: 

1. Quits shining his own shoes. 

2. Quits writing his own letters 

3. Quits writing his own speeches 


GincerR: Waals 



































B ittarrnart>— 





Confidentially, where did you 
get the chewing gum? 
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to questions like 
these (and many others) 
are gathered for your easy reference 
in The Grade Teacher each month... 


Share the experiences of other successful teachers all 
over the country. Let The Grade Teacher serve as 


th your “helping teacher” throughout the year. You 
i ae. | 
































(zone) 


THE GRAD jidhoo can get your copy of the big 100-page September 
American TEACHER $3.00! £59 issue if you mail the coupon NOW! 
ETE "3,005 99° : 

THE GRAD 3. oats nil ceili 
The Instructor Both Wis. | 
| THE GRADE TEACHER vt $5.50 THE GRADE TEACHER, Darien, Connecticut ; 
: "5 Activities , an — ‘ 
— FACHER $3.00 $5.50 Please send me The Grade Teacher ‘= a Ln yr H 
THE GRADE Tr ivities $0) - ine 
Junior Arts gazines $8.25 Also send 

— ve ma e 
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= mm = = for a NEW GEOGRAPHY 
Our AIR-AGE WORLD 


A Textbook in GLOBAL GEOGRAPHY 
Packard - Overton - Wood 


To help boys and girls understand and live in the 
worldof today. The world of the immediate present 
is its theme—the United States a country streamlined 
for war, and other nations operating under wartime 
emergencies. New horizons, new ¢oncepts—the global 
viewpoint—-govern the, study of geography, in a world 
revolutionized by our conquest of the air. $2.80 
(list price); 


co © 5 = = = for a better understanding of LATIN AMERICA 


A HIsTORY OF LATIN AMERICA 
FOR SCHOOLS 


Inman - Castaneda 


A complete survey of the 20 Latin-American 
countries—their peoples, history, geography, 
economics, and artistic expression—written by 
two outstanding authorities on Latin-American 
life, in the light of present-day conditions. 
Ties the history of North America with that of 
Latin America throughout. $2.20 (list price). 
(In the Macmillan Inter-American Series, 
edited by Dr. George I. Sanchez.) 
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HE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


Ne rh Chicago Dallas Atlanta San Francisco 
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Schoolmen’ s Conferences | 
Scheduled in Madison | 


John Callahan, Supt. of Public 
Instruction, has announced that the 
Annual Schoolmen’s Conference 
will be held in Madison on Sep- 
tember 28-29 and the Institute for 
County Supervising Teachers will 
be held in Madison from Septem 
ber 21-26 inclusive. 

The Institute will be a five-day 
workshop with much participation 
on the part of the supervisors. The 
plan is the beginning of a long- 
ranged program for the purpose of 
developing ways and means of 
Helping Rural Teachers Help 
Themselves. Plans are being made 
for a series of group meetings to 
be held later in the year for county 
supervisors in selected geographic 
areas of the state at which time 
the county superintendents will be 
invited to participate in the pro 
gram 


Msbeente ‘aonmnen 
State Co-Ordinator. | 


Professor Gordon Mackenzie | 
went to Washington in January, | 
1943, to serve the War Depart- 
ment as a consultant on the Army’s 
Pre-Induction Training Program. 
Later he entered the Navy's Stand- 
ards and Curriculum Division. He 
worked on the deveopment of 
courses of study for Navy Schools 
as well as the preparation of text 
materials. 

Upon the request of the De- 
partment of Public Instruction and 
the University, Mr. Mackenzie | 
was released to serve as co- 
ordinator for the Cooperative Cur- 
riculum Planning Program. He is 
continuing as Professor of Educa- 
tion at the University but is be- 
ing loaned for the curriculum proj- 
ect. His office will be in the 
Department of Public Instruction. 

Mr. Mackenzie has had exten- 
sive experience in curriculum de- 
velopment. As co-ordinator he will 
work with many professional 
groups in the state. | 





Younger Meets Death 
In Auto-Train Crash 


Frank B. Seniena superintend 
ent of schools at Menasha for the 
past nine years, died on June 13 
the Theda Clark hospital as 
result of injuries sustained the 
week before in an automobile- 
train accident near his summer 
home east of Waverly Beach 

Mr. Younger was born on 
May 2, 1896 at Appleton and 
graduated from Appleton high 
school and Lawrence college. He 
also did his postgraduate work 
Lawrence and was principal of the 
McKinley school and later the 
principal of the Wilson junior 
high school at Appleton. Since he 
became superintendent of schools 
at Menasha in 1935 he has been 
active in the affairs of the com- 
munity. He was past president of 
the Menasha Rotary club and the 
Lions club of Appleton. He was 
secretary of the Menasha library 
board, has been prominently iden- 
tified with the Boy Scout move- 
ment in the Fox River valley, and 
has served as chairman and mem 
ber of several committees of the 
WEA and the Northeastern Wis 
consin Education association 

He survived by his wife, a 
daughter, and two sons who are 
in the armed forces. 


iS 


Committee Requires 


The Credential Committee 
the WEA will meet in Madison on 
Saturday, October 21, to determine 
the seating of delegates to the an- 
nual Delegate Assembly which 
will be held at the Milwaukee 
Vocational school auditorium 
Thursday, November 2. All en- 
rolling officers are urged to have 
all remittances for memberships 
together with the names of the 


| tional 


at | at the 


the | 


| to 


| of 


| the 


NATIONALLY FAMED VOC. DIR. DIES 


director 
the Milwaukee Voca- 

and national figure 
in education died May 19 at the 
Rogers sanitarium at Oconomowoc 
age of 75. 

Under Mr. Cooley's director 
ship the Milwaukee Vocational 
school developed from a mere idea 

institution of 21,000 stu- 
one of the biggest schools 

kind in the world. He al 
maintained that the curricu- 
lum and faculty should adjust 
quickly to the needs of the 
dent body and changes in industry. 

After finishing the eighth grade 
he worked on the farm and in the 
factory, but studied in his spare 
time. At the age of 17 he passed 
the state examinations and was 
granted a teacher's certificate. Be 
cause of financial of the 
family he postponed his entrance 
into the teaching profession in or 
der to secure a more lucrative job 
as a teamster. He quit the job in 
1890 to enter the Oshkosh Nor 
mal school (now the Oshkosh State 
Teachers college) 

Although he never attended high 
school, he became mathematics and 
science teacher in Oconto high 
school in 1895. The next year he 
was promoted to superintendent ot 
Oconto public schools and 
principal of the high school. After 


Robert L. 
emeritus of 
school 


Cooley, 


an 
dents, 
its 
ways 


stu 


reverses 


~ | seven years he became principal of 


| the Eighteenth Street and Robert M. 


Enrollment by Oct. 20} 


of | 


| half 


on | 


Follette schools for nine years 


La 

The legislature in 1911 enacted 

1 law requiring young people em- 
ployed in industry to attend con- 
tinuation or vocational school a 
day each week. Mr. Cooley 
was immediately picked by the 
board as the first director. 

Mr. Cooley been awarded 
many honors. was granted an 


has 


He 


| honorary master of arts degree by 


delegates and alternates mailed in | 


ample time to reach Madison be- 
fore October 21. Failure to com- 
ply with the committee's request 
usually leads to delay at the be- 
ginning of the Delegate Assembly. 
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| community 


the University of Wisconsin in 
1924 and a degree of doctor of 
science in industrial education at 
Stout institute in 1925. In 1933 
he was given the Cosmopolitan 
club’s gold medal for “the self- 
| sacrificing service he has given the 
beyond the call of 
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W. E. A. LOCALS COMMITTEE IS AT YOUR SERVICE 





duty’. The vocational school fac- 
ulty that year gave him his por- 
trait. In 1938 he received a plaque 
for distinguished community serv- 
ice from the Milwaukee Kiwanis 
club. 

He was president of the Ameri- 
can Vocational Association in 
1928-29 and of the Wisconsin 
Education association in 1928. 

He is survived by his wife, two 
daughters, a brother, and a sister. 


Dorothy Puestow Named 
to Joint Committee 


Miss Dorothy Puestow, East 
High school teacher in Madison, 
has been appointed to represent 
the W. E. A. on the Joint Com- 
mittee on Education. Miss Puestow 
has been active for years in the 
public relations program of the 
Madison Education Association. 
She succeeds Miss Charlotte Kohn 
who resigned after years of splen- 
did work on the Joint Committee, 
especially in sponsoring 
tional Workshops. 


Educa- 





Since publication last spring 
there have been several changes in 
the personnel of the Committee on 
Local Associations. The members 
of the Committee and counties un- 
der the jurisdiction of each are as 
follows: 


E. C. Hirsch, Chairman, Wausau. 


Langlade, Shawano, Waupaca, 
Marathon, Wood, Portage, 
Waushara. 


Elsie M. Chell, St. Croix Falls 
Bayfield, Douglas, Burnett, 
Washburn, Polk, Sawyer. 
W. G. Ballantine, Menomonie. 
Dunn, St. Croix, Barron, Rusk, 


Taylor. 
Theodore Sorenson, Chippewa 
Falls. 

Buffalo, Pierce, Pepin, Eau 
Claire, Chippewa, Clark, 
Jackson. 

E. J. McKean, Tomah. 

Trempealeau, La Crosse, Mon- 
roe, Juneau, Adams, Mar- 


quette, Green Lake. 
B. A. Kennedy, Prairie du Chien. 
Vernon, Crawford, Richland, 
Sauk, Grant, Iowa, Lafayette. 
Harold Mennes, Stoughton. 








Fond du Lac, Columbia, Dodge, 
W. Dane, E. Dane, Jefferson, 
Green, Rock. 

Winston Brown, Waukesha. 

Sheboygan, Washington, Ozau- 
kee, Waukesha, Milwaukee, 
Walworth, Racine, Kenosha. 

W. P. Hagman, Kaukauna. 

Brown, Marinette, Manitowoc, 
Oconto, Door, Outagamie, Ke- 
waunee, Winnebago, Calumet. 

H. C. Weinlick, Rhinelander. 

Ashland, Iron, Vilas, Price, 
Oneida, Forest, Florence, Lin- 
coln. 

The members of the committee 
will be glad to furnish a speaker 
representing the W. E. A., at no 
charge, for any meeting of a local 
association. Presidents of local as- 
sociations are urged to write to 
the committee members according 
to county listings. 

At the Wausau meeting of the 
Committee it was decided to con- 
duct meetings for presidents of all 
associations in ten convenient loca- 
tions during the week beginning 
September 18. Meetings will be in 
charge of the members of the com- 
mittee and each one will be at- 

(Turn to page 41) 




















Loans for Homes 


and Our Plans for 


Let the mailman be your 
messenger of thrift! If 
you are interested in 
setting aside monthly 
sums regularly, write us 
for details, 


Milwaukee 








We Invite Your Inquiries on 


Systematic Saving 


(CURRENT RATE) 
WE SELL U.S. WAR BONDS & STAMPS! 


CONSOLIDATED 


Savings & Loan Association 
1104 W. WISCONSIN AVE. 


3% | 











| WISCONSIN 
ENGRAVING | 
COMPANY 


109 S. CARROLL ST., 
MADISON, WIS. 


“Specialists in the School 
Publication Field.” 


If you are planning the publica- 
tion of a Year Book, Magazine or 
School Newspaper write us so our 
representative may call on you 
and present our plan. 
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F. L. WITTER ELECTED VICE PRESIDENT OF N. E. A. 





F. E. Conner Succeeds 
Loomis at Kenosha 


Dr. Forrest E. Conner, assistant 
superintendent of schools at Hib- 
bing, Minn., was elected superin- 
tendent of schools of Kenosha by 
the board of education. He will 
succeed Guy F. Loomis who re- 
tired July 1 after having held that 
position since 1921 when he went 
to Kenosha from Waukesha. 

Dr. Conners has been in school 
administration work for 21 years. 
He is a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of South Dakota and the Uni- 
versity of Iowa. He has been prin- 
cipal of the high school at Belle 
Fourche, S. D. for three years and 
superintendent in the same city 
for ten. For two years he was 
principal of the University high 
school, Iowa City, and in 1937 
went to Hibbing. He has won 
considerable recognition for the 
stimulus given to vocational train- 
ing and his war training program 
in civilian defense at Hibbing. 


Miss Edmondson Heads 
Teachers College Group 


Miss Carrie Edmonson of Mil- 
waukee was elected president of 
the Association of Wisconsin 
Teachers Colleges at the biennial 
meeting at Stevens Point in April. 
Other officers named were: Dr 
John Schneider, Eau Claire, vice- 
president; Dr. Harold M. Tolo, 
Stevens Point, secretary—treasurer ; 
and Dr. Milton Longhorn, Platte- 
ville, and E. H. Schreiber, Supe- 
rior, executive Committee members. 





Thirty-six official delegates from 


Wisconsin gave the state good 
representation at the Pittsburgh 
N. E. A. meeting. The shorter 


period of the convention had the 
effect of crowding a tremendous 
amount of business and uninter- 
rupted series of sessions into a 
short space of time. Delegates 
were wearied by interminable pro- 
grams and extra numbers thrown 
into already overcrowded sched- 
ules. Nevertheless, some far- 
reaching new policies were adopted 
Wisconsin voted against $3.00 dues 
by a vote of 30 to 5 in the belief 
that a much larger N. E. A. mem- 
bership might be secured at the 
present enrolment fee. The large 
majority felt otherwise, so the 
higher fee prevailed. 


State Director George Rankin 
presided at the meeting of Wis- 
consin delegates. Miss Eileen 


Cantwell of Milwaukee was chosen 
as member of the Necrology Com- 
mittee; Mr. J. C. Chapel of 
Kenosha to the Resolutions Com- 
mittee; and Mr. H. Gudwin John- 
son of Milwaukee to the Committee 
on Credentials. 

Mr. Fred L. Witter of Burling- 
ton was honored by election as a 
vice-president of the N. E. A. Our 
own Mrs. Wm. Hastings appeared 
on the general program as Presi- 
dent of the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers. Miss Flor- 


| ence Marquardt of Milwaukee, of- 


ficial W. E. A. 
again served in that 
the national meeting. 

Newly-elected N. E. A. officers 
are: Mr. F. L. Schlagle, Kansas 
City, Kansas, president; Mrs. Mary 


reporter for years, 
capacity for 








Barnes of New Jersey, First Vice- 
president; Elected to the Executive 
Committee were Miss Emily Tar- 
bell of New York and Mr. Leon- 
ard Bowman of California, Treas- 
urer Stanton of Ohio was re-elected 

W. E. A. delegates were: H. J 
Antholz, Spooner; Hannah Bind- 
schaedler, Monroe; Harold P 
Briese, Appleton; J. C. Chapel, 
Kenosha; Gertrude Dallman, Sha- 


wano; Wm. C. Hansen, Stevens 
Point; Julia Henninger, Wauwa- 
tosa; Lyla Holt, Racine; H. Gud 
win Johnson, Milwaukee; Alice 


Ethel Molnar, 
Plenzke, Madi 
Milwau- 


Crosse ; 


Matson, Eau Claire; 
Milwaukee; O. H. 
son; George R. Rankin, 
kee; Agnes Starek, La 


Fred L. Witter, Burlington 
Other delegates and _ visitors 
from Wisconsin who attended 


were the following: Elisabeth 


Hood, C. A. Wackman, Jessie Mc 
Kinney, Emil Kuester, Racine; 
Marvin Witte, Lola Wichman, 
Mollie Leopold, Phillip Geil, 


Eileen Cantwell, Frances Jelinek, 


Alma Prucha, Inga Johnson, Anna 
Marie Karl, Milwaukee; Helen 
Kelsh, Evelyn Kronenwetter, Ke 


nosha; C. P. Borge, Hayward; 
Geneva Ragland, La Crosse; 
Edith M. Zander, Manitowoc; 
Margaret Parham, Ross B. Rowen, 
E. G. Doudna, Madison; Mary 
Fleming, Laura E. Keller, Shore- 
wood; Harry Bender, Colby; Edith 


Turnell, Margaret Schnittger, Su 
perior; Flora Jane Macdonald, 
Ashland; Leta Emter, Wausau; 


Ida Williams, De Pere 
Reports are that Buffalo will 


be host in 1945 
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Teachers Convention Concert 


RICHARD CROOKS, Tenor 


Metropolitan Opera Assn. 
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WILLIAM PRIMROSE, Violist 
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HEADLINE HAPPENINGS 





M. J. W. Phillips, West 
Allis Scientist, Dies 


Education lost a prominent sci- 
ence teacher in the death of 
Mathias J. W. Phillips at his home 
in West Allis on June 3 at the 
age of 56. Mr. Phillips, head of 
the science department of Central 
high school since 1913, has a na- 
tional reputation for his excellent 
work in teaching science. In addi- 
tion to his classroom work he was 
contributor to such educational 
journals as Social Science and 
Mathematics and The Science 
Teacher. He received honors in the 
field of science by his election to 
the Science Masters’ Association of 
Great Britain and by his receiving 
the Julius and Rosa Sachs prize at 
the annual commencement of Co- 
lumbia university in 1927. The 
Sachs award was made for his 
preparation of the best treatise on 
a subject relating to promoting of 
scholarly efficiency in training of 
secondary teachers. Besides his 
teaching at West Allis he has 
taught at the Wisconsin College 
of Physicians and Surgeons and on 
the summer school staff of Mar- 
quette university 





He stimulated student interest 
in astronomy by encouraging them 
to build telescopes and by donating 
the land for the Milwaukee Astro- 
nomical society on which an astro- 
nomical observatory is located. He 
was a graduate of Carroll college 
and the University of Chicago. 





Appleton Names Mann 
of South Milwaukee 


J. P. Mann, superintendent of 
South Milwaukee public schools, 
has been selected as the new su- 
perintendent at Appleton. He suc- 
ceeds Ben J. Rohan who resigned 
because of ill health. 

Mr. Mann was graduated from 
Oshkosh Normal school and Ripon 
College and has received his mas- 
ter’s degree in education at the 
University of Wisconsin. His 
teaching experience began in Park 
Falls High school in 1917. After 
serving in the U. S. Navy during 
World War I, he became super- 
vising principal at Spencer and 
later at Hillsboro. In 1927 he be- 
came superintendent of schools at 
Evansville and in 1934 he was en- 
gaged as superintendent of schools 
at South Milwaukee. 





American Education 
Week is Opportunity 


Every classroom teacher, every 
administrator, and every local as- 
sociation is urged by officials of 
the WEA to join with representa- 
tives of the PTA and the Ameri- 
can Legion, in your community, 
joint sponsors of American Educa- 
tion Week, to help the public un- 
derstand and appreciate the con- 
tribution of the schools to the 
well-being of the nation. It should 
be one of the most important ac- 
tivities of the teaching profession 
during the entire year. 

Since the schools are preparing 
children, young people, and adults 
for the new tasks of peace which 
will soon face the nation, the na- 
tional sponsoring agencies chose 
the general theme for American 
Education Week, November 5—11, 
“Education for New Tasks’. 

The daily topics are as follows: 
Sunday, November 5 — Building 

Worldwide Brotherhood 
Monday, November 6 — Winning 

the War 
Tuesday, November 

Schools for Tomorrow 
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Improving 


(Turn to page 41) 
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Our warehouse stocks are now at 
their best! 


Anticipating the great demand 
from Wisconsin schools we pur- 
chased heavily of all available mer- 
chandise to be ready to render the 
complete service to which our cus- 
tomers have become accustomed. 


If you have not already received 
our 1944-45 catalog please write for 
your copy. 
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W. E. A. Sole Distributor 
of ‘‘Pop Rings the Bell’’ 


In order to secure a centralized 
distribution of the 16mm_ sound 
film “Pop Rings the Bell’, all 
available copies in the state have 
been sent to the WEA office. Your 
requests for the use of the film 
should come to this office and you 
should return it as soon as you 
have completed your showing. 

‘Pop Rings the Bell’, a twenty 
minute sound movie, is a drama- 
tic, convincing story of progress in 
education, designed to show that 
the public benefits from education 
in direct proportion to the educa- 
tional level to those they serve. 
The story is built around a back- 
to-school party and dramatizes the 
objections of three or four leading 
citizens of Middletown (your town 
and mine) who object to the mod- 
ern school building and the modern 
needs of education. Pop, the janitor 
of twenty-odd years, “rings the 
bell” in convincing the leading ob- 
jector through reminding him of 
what his prosperity hinged on. 

The film visions some of the 
needs of the youth of the 1950's 
and develops the part the well- 





equipped school plant will play in 
maturing these leaders of tomorrow. 
The picture is planned for service 
clubs, professional associations, or- 
ganized labor groups, women’s as- 


sociations, PTA’s, tax payers 
leagues, and educational associa- 
tions. 

The officials of the WEA urge 


educational leaders to see that the 
film is shown in your community 
as much as possible. 





American Education 
(Continued from page 40) 
Wednesday, November 8 
oping an Enduring Peace 
Thursday, November 9—Preparing 
for the New Technology 
Friday. November 10—Educating 
All The People 
Saturday, November 11 
Community Life 
The National Education 


Devel- 


Bettering 


Asso- 


ciation has mailed materials to 
hundreds of public school admin- 
istrators, vocational school direc 


tors, and presidents of local asso- 
ciations. If the suggestions are 
followed it is believed that 1944 
should be an all time high for 
recognition of the week. Make 
your plans early and then carry 
them out. 





W. E. A. Locals 


(Continued from page 38) 


tended by a member of the W.E.A. 
staff in Madison. 


These meetings have been high- 
spots of the year, workshops in a 
They have provided for dis- 
cussion of important topics, of 
coming legislation, and an oppor- 
tunity is provided to clarify issues 
pending. The office staff is espe 
cially anxious to meet presidents 
personally. Invitations will be sent 
in September and we urge every 
president who may find it impos 
sible to attend to send some other 
person. No local 
fail of representation. The 
pays the expenses 


sense. 


association should 


W.E.A 


The meeting of presidents in 
Miss Chell’s district will be on 
the evening of September 18; dis 
tricts of Mr. Ballantine, Mr. Wein 
lick, and Mr. Kennedy on Septem 
ber 19; districts of Mr 
Mr. Hirsch and Mr. Mennes on 
September 20; and, districts of Mr 
McKean, Mr. Hagman and Mr 


Brown on September 21 


Sorenson, 











—as we always do 


reservations early. 


Ray Smith, Jr., 


LOOKING. 
FORWARD 


the Wisconsin Educators in 
Milwaukee in November! 


kindly ask that you make your 


Ray Smith, Pres. 
Mor. 
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HEADLINE HAPPENINGS 





WEA Study Reveals 
Gross Inequalities 


In June the WEA prepared a 
twenty-one page mimeographed re- 
port disclosing that the distribu- 
tion of the utility taxes of the state 
to the schools is not equitable or 
just. Realizing that such inequali- 
ties existed the 1943 legislature 
appointed an Interim committee to 
study taxes and state aids and to 
report its recommendations to the 
1945 session. The Interim commit- 
tee has been diligently studying 
the problems involved and has been 
especially mindful of the effects 
on education of the proposals and 
suggestions submitted. 

In the study of the utility taxes 
and their distribution, the WEA 
was asked to prepare material on 
the present law as it affects schools. 
The investigation shows that the 
schools in fourteen counties of the 
state do not share in the utility 
taxes at all while fifty-six do. Since 
Milwaukee county has the largest 
population, it is governed by a dif- 
ferent provision from that which 
determines the distribution of the 





utility tax in other counties. The 
study also reveals that some towns 
and villages share in the distribu- 
tion while city schools are excluded. 

Although the study was com- 
pleted in June it was not mailed 
to the administrators throughout 
the state until the opening of 
school in September. School ofh- 
cials are urged to study the report 
in order to be prepared to discuss 
the matter with their legislators 
during the next session which con- 
venes in January. 


Miss Roskilly Chosen 
President of W. A. V. A. 


At the annual meeting of the 
Wisconsin Association of Voca- 
tional and Adult Education held in 
Milwaukee in May, M. Medora 
Roskilly of Racine was elected 
president for 1944-45. Other offi- 
cers selected include Marlin M. 
Schnurr, vice-president represent- 
ing agricultural education, Wilmot 
High school, Wilmot; William 
Enge, vice-president representing 
trade and industrial education, Eau 
Claire Vocational school, Eau 





Claire; Leonard Heise, vice. 
president representing rehabilita- 
tion, state board of vocational and 
adult education, Wausau; C. D, 
Rejahl, secretary and_ treasurer, 
state board of vocational and adult 
education, Madison. 





W. H. Liesch Heads High 
School Extension Dept. 


For the purpose of enlarging 
the effectiveness of its program 
of high school instruction by cor- 
respondence the University Exten- 
sion Division has created a bureau 
of locally directed high school 
courses. Heading this new bureau 
will be Mr. W. H. Liesch, for 
many years a member of the Ex- 
tension Division field staff. The 
announcement states that the unit 
is to “coordinate, supervise and 
promote the expanding facilities 
for the high schools of the state.” 
The program has demonstrated it- 
self and under Mr. Liesch’s able 
leadership it may be expected to 
grow into an exceptionally valu- 
able means of enriching high school 
opportunities. 








W. E. CHASE, Owner and Mgr. Since 1900 


CHASE Tacit QGeNcy 


—44TH YEAR— 


Free Enrollment 
890 Woodrow St., Madison 5,Wis. 














at popular prices. 
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—Our coffee shop has excellent food 


—Our beautiful Empire Room offers 
the finest foods, with music by 
America’s leading orchestras. Air 
conditioned and dancing nearly 


—Our cocktail lounge is one of the 
finest in the country where you can 
enjoy a visit with your friends. 


TEACHERS OF == 
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WHEN IN MILWAUKEE MAKE 
THE HOTEL SCHROEDER 
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Your visit will be made more en- 
joyable by stopping at Milwaukee’s 
biggest and best hotel, known 
throughout the nation for its fine 
service and moderate prices. 
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The Educational Spotlight 





COMING EVENTS 


Sept. 21-26: Institute for County Supervising 
Teachers, Madison. 

Sept. 28-29: Annual Schoolmen’s Conference, 
Madison. 

Oct. 6: Central WTA, Wausau; Southwestern 
WEA, Platteville. 

Oct. 12-13: Lake Superior EA, Superior; North 
WEA, Ashland; Northwestern WEA, Eau 
Claire; Western WEA, La Crosse. 

Nov. 2-4: WEA Annual Convention, Milwaukee. 

Nov. 5-11: American Education Week. 


Hatfield released from Army Service: Supt. C 
Hatfield of Park Falls was released from Army 


arson 
Serv- 


ice and is back at his former job. While in military 
service Mr. Hatfield served under the rank of Major 








Miss Kahle with Red Cross in France: Maybelle 
Eileen Kahle, a graduate of the University of Wis- 
consin and a teacher since 1936 in the schools of 
Milwaukee and vicinity, was among the first 300 
American Red Cross workers to arrive in France 
shortly after D-Day. Immediately upon arrival at 
the Cherbourg Peninsula she took up her duties as 
hospital recreation worker. 


Miss Kellar goes to Vanport, Oregon: Laura E. 
Kellar, principal of the Atwater school in Shorewood 
since 1924, resigned from her position in July and 
has accepted the principalships of two elementary 
schools of Vanport, Oregon, a suburb of Portland. 
Before joining the staff at Shorewood she had been 
a rural teacher, county superintendent, and principal 
of the River Falls Junior High school. At the Pitts- 
burgh meeting this year, Miss Kellar was elected 
vice-president of the department of elementary prin- 
cipals of the National Education association. She is 
member of Delta Kappa Gamma, a women’s na- 
tional honorary fraternity. A graduate of River Falls 
State Teachers college, she has also received degrees 
at the University of Minnesota and Columbia uni- 
versity. Wisconsin has lost,the services of a capable 
teacher, administrator, and educational leader. 


Lenore Wilson joins Mills college staff: Lenore 
Wilson, kindergarten and art teacher of the La 
Crosse STC since 1936 recently resigned to become 
assistant professor in the department of education of 
Mills college, Oakland, Cal. Her new work, begin- 
ning September 15, will consist of organizing and 
developing the kindergarten and elementary depart- 
ments in the Mills college training school. Miss Wil- 
son has taught in the Northwestern university teachers 
training workshop and at the University of Florida 


Congratulations and Best Wishes: We have re- 
ceived an announcement of the marriage of William R. 
Davies, president of the Eau Claire State Teachers 
college, to Delpha E. Smith of Glen Ellyn, Ill., on 
June 5. The announcement says they may be found 
at home at 1421 State Street, Eau Claire, after July 1. 





A Helpful, 
Useful Discovery 


for You 


Hardly a week goes 






to be to them. 


at tension.... Also, to 


A No. 1 War-time job 


War, it may benefit you, too. For 
stance—after a long, hard teaching d 


strain and tension to just chew delici« 


without letters of gr: 
tude from overseas men, 
telling us what a real 
help they have dis- 


covered Doublemint 


by 


iti- 


They say that chew- 
ing this refreshing, 
real-mint gum seems 
to relieve the nervous 


aid 


their concentration. 
You may not have thought of chew- 
ing gum, seriously before. But after the 


in- 
ay, 


it might be able to break some of the 


US 


Doublemint and relax. Or, you might 
use it to help you feel more awake if 
you ever get drowsy in the evening, 
marking papers, studying or reading. 





Due to a shortage of Grade A materials for a 
Grade A gum such as Doublemint, there is a 
temporary shortage of this popular top quality 
gum. All the limited amount that we can make 
goes to our men overseas who need it most. But 
when we can again make enough to go around— 
it will be back in this country, the one and only, 
orginial and genuine Doublemint—nothing finer 
it’s top quality now and will be then. 




















R. G. Hein becomes superintendent at South Mil- 
waukee: It has just been announced that R. G. Hein, 
principal of South Milwaukee High school, has been 
chosen by the board of education as superintendent 
of schools of that city to succeed J. P. Mann who 
resigned to accept the superintendency at Appleton. 
Mr. Hein has been president of the High School 
Principals association and has been very active in 
educational circles of the state. 


Mrs. Pekel retires from teaching: Friends of Mrs. 
Grace M. Pekel honored her at a reception at the 
close of the school year in May for her many years 
of faithful service as principal of the Shorewood 
Hills school. The reception was under the joint spon- 
sorship of the Shorewood PTA and the board of 
education. Mrs. Pekel has been active in several pro- 
fessional organizations of the state. At the close of 
the school year she left Madison to join her husband 
in Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Ziegler awarded silver star medal: In May the 
U. S$. Navy announced the awarding of the silver 
star medal to Lt. (j. g.) Harold H. Ziegler, a former 
high school teacher and football coach at Manitowoc 
High School, for conspicuous gallantry and intrepid- 
ity in action. Lt. Ziegler was in command of an LCT 
boat in the invasion of Italy last September. We 
salute you! 


A good stroke for friendly relationships: At the 
final meeting of the Menasha Education Association 
for the past school year, the members of the board 
of education and the board of vocational and adult 
education and their wives were the guests of the 
teachers at the annual spring get-to-gether of the 
association at Hotel Menasha. A program of enter- 
tainment followed the dinner. 


Top attraction for teachers: Each year the Arion 
Musical Club presents a TOP musical attraction in 
the Milwaukee Auditorium for the pleasure of our 
visiting teachers during convention week. This year 
they present Richard Crooks who was selected for the 
3rd consecutive year by the radio editors of the 
United States and Canada in the annual poll con- 
ducted by motion picture dailies for fame as first 
in the best male vocalist (classical classification). He 
is the Voice of Firestone star for the 14th consecu- 
tive year. Combined with him is the world’s No. 1 
viola player—William Primrose—and the excellent 
accompanist Frederic Schauwecker. These are super- 
lative artists who form an excellent combination. 





CAN YOU HELP US 
FIND A SALESMAN ? 


We have an unusual opportunity to 
offer a salesman in your State who is 
now selling other educational lines, 
and who can demonstrate our proj- 
ect, WORLD NEWS OF THE WEEK, 
part time. If you know of such a 
man, we'll be grateful for his name 
and address. 


NEWS MAP OF THE WEEK, Inc. 
1512 Orleans Street, Chicago 10, Illinois 



























To Teachers of Arithmetic 
Who Want To Raise Class 
Standards 


If you are using LEARNING ARITH- 
METIC by Lennes—Rogers—Traver, you 
may not be interested in this .announce- 
ment, for we doubt that you need arith- 
metic workbooks with LEARNING 
ARITHMETIC. But if you are using an 
arithmetic text that needs supplementary 
material, you will want to investigate. 


ESSENTIAL DRILL xo 
PRACTICE’ ARITHMETIC 


with STANDARDIZED TESTS 
by LENNES and TRAVER 


F ESSENTIAL 
Drilland Practice 
in 
hsithmelic 


By RENNES and THAYER 








These new arithmetic workbooks represent the 
results of years of experimentation and ex- 
perience in the preparation of arithmetic ma- 
terial. They contain some new features in 
addition to the many previous advances that 
have made material prepared by these authors 
so successful. 


For Each of Grades 3 to 8 
Grades 3-6, each .......-.- $0.36 
Grades 7-8, each .........- .40 


Subject 10 Usual School Discounts 


For Grades One and Two, ARITHMETIC 
READINESS may precede ESSENTIAL 
DRILL AND PRACTICE IN ARITHME- 
TIC, or any other arithmetic workbook or 
textbook. 





for Further Information 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


328 S. Jefferson St. Chicago 6 
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Duecker receives Air Medal: Word has reached 
our office through the Eighth AAF Bomber Station 
in England that Sergeant James F. Duecker, a former 
teacher in the Menomonie High school, has received 
the Air Medal for his participation in bombing 
attacks against military and industrial targets in Axis 
Europe. The citation reads for, “the courage, cool- 
ness, and skill displayed by this enlisted man upon 
these occasions reflect great credit upon himself and 
the Armed Forces of the United States.'’ He was a 
graduate of the Central State Teachers College at 
Stevens Point in 1940. Congratulations Sergeant. 


NECROLOGY 
*WEA Members at Time of Death 


*Carol Weeks of Chilton, 22, a teacher in the 
Kiel high school since September 1943, was killed 
in an automobile accident near Genoa City, May 6. 


Dr. Hilda Taylor, member of the English depart- 
ment of the Oshkosh State Teachers college for 16 
years, passed away May 4. She had been in failing 
health since September 1943. Miss Taylor taught in 
high schools of Iowa and Minnesota and on the col- 
lege faculties of Jamestown college, Jamestown, N. D. 
and the University of Iowa before joining the faculty 
at Oshkosh in 1928. 


Margaret M. Shanahan, 54, a teacher in the Mil- 
waukee public schools for over 30 years, died, 
May 22, at her home in Milwaukee. She was a teacher 
at the Dover Street school at the time of her death. 


*Frank B. Younger, 48, superintendent of Me- 
nasha public schools, died on June 13 as a result 
of injuries sustained in a train-automobile accident 
on June 6. 


Thomas F. O'Connell, 55, principal of the Ben- 
jamin Franklin school of Milwaukee for the last 11 
years, died suddenly, August 15. Educated at Stevens 
Point State Teachers college, Northland college, and 
the University of Wisconsin, he served as county 
superintendent of schools of Ashland County before 
joining the staff of the Milwaukee public schools. 


* Mathias J. W. Phillips, 56, head of the science 
department of West Allis Central high school since 
1913, died at his home on June 3. 


Robert L. Cooley 75, director emeritus of the Mil- 
waukee Vocational school, died on May 19 at the 
Rogers sanitarium near Oconomowoc. He had been 
in failing health for a number of years. 
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*Omer P. Hansen, 33, a teacher in Elroy high 
school, died at his home in Denmark, May 7, after 
an extended illness. After graduating from Ripon 
College he taught at Freedom, Denmark, Fish Creek, 





and Elroy. 
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ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA 
FILMS 





Authenticity of Subject Matter 


Assured... 


Because the authenticity of all mate- 
rial presented is safeguarded by the 
collaboration of outstanding educa- 
tional authorities and subject-matter 
specialists, Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films offer educators the most authen- 
tie classroom film library ever pro- 
duced to meet the demands of the 
school curriculum. 


Correct Film Selection Assured... 


To help you properly select Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Films for your 
school system, we prepare, without 
obligation, an Integration Study after 
duly analyzing your school syllabi or 
courses of instruction. With this in- 
dividualized Integration Study before 
you, you can systematically build an 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Film Library 
to fit your courses of instruction. 


Proper Film Utilization Assured... 


When Encyclopaedia Britannica Films 
are introduced into your school sys- 
tem, our Film Utilization Service at 
once plays an important role. Highly 
trained teachers, selected for their 
comprehension of modern instructional 
problems, explain the techniques of 
using Encyclopaedia Britannica Films 
as an instrument for dynamic class- 
room instruction. 


Write for descriptive booklet 
without obligation 





ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA FILMS Inc. 


Distributors of Erpi Classroom Films and 
Silent Teaching Films (formerly Eastman) 


1841 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 23, N. Y. 
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Notes 





on New Books 





GRADE 


New Basic READERS—DaAys AND DEEDS, by Grey 
and Arbuthnot, Scott Foresman and Co., Chi- 
cago, 480 pages. List $1.20: (PEOPLE AND 


PROGRESS), same authors, 480 pages. List 


$1.20; Teachers Editions of these readers each 
containing a Guidebook, Grey, Monroe, and 
Arbuthnot, 272 pages. List $1.20; (THINK- 


AND-DO BOOKS) for above readers, by Grey 
and Monroe, 97 pages. List 36¢. (Sth and 6th 
Grades) 

Chese continue Dr. Gray's New Basi 
Reading Program through the fifth and sixth grades, 
and carry the same fundamental principles of read 
ing development that have made NEW BASIC books 
for the lower grades so popular and successful, to 
this higher level of pupil interest and ability 

The authors have put into the 
the country’s leading juvenile writers. Written in 
language understandable by fifth- and sixth-graders, 
each story has a plot and exciting climax, and will 
point of lit 
interest. The stories 
good citizenship, 
courage, loyalty—all the character traits desirable for 
emphasis in developing growing personalities. Many 
of the selections also provide splendid background 
material for the study of history, geography, and 
social customs in other lands. 


HIGH SCHOOL 
Johnson and 


CITIZENSHIP, by Stanley | 
( hicago, 


r¢ ade rs 


readers stories by 


command the reader's respect from. the 
erary quality as well as intens¢ 
ideals ot 


are chosen to promote 


William M 
Alexander, Ginn and Co., 1944, 498 
pages. List $1.80 
This new Civics text describes clearly, interestingly, 
the ideals and benefits of our democracy, the institu 
tions and democratic system, and 
how these mak« 


processes of our 


youth can work with tools to 









FREE 
SOUND PICTURES 


FOR THE CLASSROOM 
All You Pay is Transportation 
Subjects for Science, Social 
Studies—Home Economics. 


Write for Catalog of Free Sound Films, 
Educational and Entertainment Programs. 


PHOTOART HOUSE 
Roa Kraft Meuer 
844 N. Plankinton Ave. » Milwaukee 3, Wis. 








democracy most effective. It tells specifically and con 
cretely what the boys and girls can do as_ school 
pupils now and as voting citizens in the future, to 
help America reap the full benefit of our way of lift 
The book is clearly written and contains a wealth of 
timely illustrations which help to give meaning to 
the written page. Citizenship is unique in that it 
the student 
actually puts him to work in practical citizenship 
problems. 


gives 


LITERATURE, A SERIES OF ANTHOLOGIES, by E. A 
Cross, and Neal M. Cross, The Macmillan Co., 
New 


provides basic 
the students realm of interest, knowledge, and under 
standing. The 


These notices on new books are not in- 
tended as critical “reviews”, but rather 
as items of interest on new texts, 


a workable plan for action and 


York. 1944. 691 pages. 
new text for high school literature 


literary materials which will enlargé 


( lass S 


authors have chosen selections which 
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are not only of highest literary merit but which are 
related to other secondary school subjects and to the 


art of living in today’s world. Two very commendable 


features of the book are the explanations about the 
selection at the beginning of each selection and _prac- 
tical and worthwhile questions at the end. The ex- 
planations will give the student an introductory idea 
before he starts reading and the questions will 
stimulate discussion in any class. 


PLAIN WAY ENGLISH SERIES, by Walsh and Walsh 
The McCormick—Mathers Publishing Co., Wich 
ita, Kan. (For grades seven through twelve) 

Teachers will welcome the many time and energy 
saving features of the self-correcting Plain Way Plan 
It is a logical sequence of progressively graded ex 
ercises and tests systematically arranged to develop 
a natural and fluent use of English. 

This self-correcting system is actually self-teaching 
Each student's attention is repeatedly directed to the 
correction of his own errors because the lessons are 
keyed to explanatory sections in the PLAIN ENG 
LISH HANDBOOK, 

Informative exercises encourage the development 
of character. sportsmanship, cooperation, friendliness, 
and good manners along with the learning of good 
English 

A set of eight check-up tests and two final tests 
provided in a separate pamphlet is free with each 
book. A teacher's Manual accompanies class orders 


A History OF LATIN AMERICA FoR SCHOOLS, by 
Samuel G. Inman, and Carlos E. Castaneda, The 
Macmillan Co., Chicago, 1944, 442 pages. $1.65 

The two Americas, North and South, have waited 
for more than a century the dawn of the day when 
the peoples of the New World might develop closet 
relations and a deeper understanding of one another 

Present international developments require the 

strengthening of inter-American relationships and 

good will. In this text the authors have tied up the 
history of the Latin-American countries with that of 
the United States by showing a close parallelism 
between the beginning and the development of the 
two. In Part I, “Preview to a Continent’, you are 
introduced to the people of Latin America and to their 
land; in Part II, ‘The Background of a Continent’, 
you. learn the original Americans were and 
what nationalities have contributed to the history of 
Latin-America; in Part III, “The International Life 
of a Continent’, you learn of the trade and cultural 
relations which the twenty Southern republics have 
with one another: and in Part IV, ‘“The Expression 
of a Continent’, you learn about the thought life of 
the Latin Americans as manifested in the artistic 
forms from the early times down to the present. The 
study of Latin-American history and culture will 
bring you a new appreciation of our neighbors and 

a desire to develop further the mutual understanding 

between the Americas. 


’ 


who 


HEALTH AND First Arp, by Morris Fishbein, M. D 
and Leslie W. Irwin, Ph. D. Lyons & Carnahan, 
Chicago, 1944. 

With the present emphasis on improving the 
health of the younger generation while in school, 
Health and First Aid offers a new approach to the 
study of health, first aid, and accident prevention for 
secondary schools. Part 1 treats of basic health and 
hygiene practices selected on the basis of everyday 
needs. These protective measures and procedures ap- 
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WEBSTER’S 
COLLEGIATE 
DICTIONARY-Sth Ed. 


| 
\ The best handy-sized diction 
ary because it contains all the 
words most commonly used in 
speaking, reading, and writing. 
110,000 entries; 1,300 pages; 1,800 
illustrations. $3.50-$8.75. 


WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY OF SYNONYMS 


A new book, on a new plan, de- 
signed to help the student use 
the right word in the right 
place. Contains antonym 
and analogous and contrast 
ed words, 908 pages; alpha- 
betical arrangement 
Thumb indexed, $4.00; 
$3.50. 









\ 









without index, 







Both books have been prepared 
by the same editorial staff that made WEB 
STER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL DIC 
TIONARY, Second Edition, ‘“The Supreme 
Authority” for classroom and library use 
Write for descriptive circulars. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 








LOOK, LOOK 


Primary pupils happily learn to 
read and just as happily read to 
learn with the new 


CURRICULUM 
FOUNDATION SERIES 


Write for Information 


Scott, Foresman 
and Company 


623 South Wabash Avenue Chicago 5 

















HAVE YOU SEEN 
THESE NEW BOOKS? 


Health 


Health for Young Americans 
Grade 7 (1943) 
Working Together for Health 
Grade 8 (1943) 
Health and Human Welfare 
Grades 9-12 (1944) __ 
Health and First Aid 
Grades 7-12 (1944) 


First-Aid Training 
Grades 7-12 (1943) 
Science 
Chemistry and You 
(1944 Revision) 
Chemistry Guide and 
Laboratory Exercises 
(Two Editions: 1944 and 1942) 
Physics Guide and Laboratory 
Activities (1944) 
Living Things and You 

(Biology Text) : 
Learning Guide in Biology 


Write: F. E. Jaastad 
3178 No. 50th St., Milwaukee 10, Wis. 


Or: Lyons and Carnahan 
2500 Prairie Ave., Chicago 16, Illinois 











1944 GREGG BUSINESS BOOKS 
American Busine 
Rosenberg $0.64 


*Government Dictation, by Strong and 
Foote _ .80 


*Gregg Shorthand — Direct- Approach 
Method, by Odell and Stuart _.___ 2.00 


*The Legal Secretary, by Connelly 
and Maroney : 1.40 


*The Organization, Administration, 
and Supervision of Business Edu- 
cation, by Strong 

The Private Secretary —A College 
Text, by Gregg 

How to Use the Adding Machine 
Selective Keyboard, by Potter and 
Stern cat 

How to Do Billing or Invoicing, by 
Stern and Stern ; .60 

*Most-Used Army Terms, by Jontig 
and Swem .60 


A charge must be made for sample copies of 
books marked with asterisk. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING CO. 


New York 
Boston 


San Francisco 
London 


Chicago 
Toronto 








plicable today are presented in a manner readily un. 
derstandable. Part II introduces the techniques, prac. 
tices, and methods in first aid and accident preven. 
tion which have been accepted by the medical pro- 
fession—including the newest techniques developed 
by experiences in World War II. The three major 
features of the text are the summaries, objective 
tests, and practical problems. 


GENERAL 


Boys Witt BE MEN, by M. C. Paul. The Bruce 
Publishing Co., Milwaukee, 1944. 138 pages. 
$1.75. 

This book was written to help prospective teach. 
ers avoid the pedagogical errors made by the author, 
still it is no prosaic treatise of the management of 
the human animal. It is a penetrating and apprecia- 
tive glimpse into the heart of boyhood. Twenty years 
experience in the classroom has given the author a 
background of experience. She does not use the boys 
to illustrate her points, but rather draws her points 
from experiences with the boys. The author asked 
the best of her pupils, she usually got it, but she 
never failed to give them credit for doing “what | 
probably couldn’t do myself’. The book is filled with 
accounts of human interest which teachers may find 
in any classroom if they look for it. 


METHODS OF VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE, by Gertrude 
Forrester, D. C. Heath and Co., Boston, 1944. 
460 pages. 

This book has been written to assist teachers in 
the high schools of the nation which do not employ 
vocational counselors and in the comparatively few 
high schools where counselors serve only part time 
or where no well-developed program has been es- 
tablished. The book is devoted to specific methods 
of helping youth plan their vocational lives. Since 
giving information about occupations is a basic step 
in helping youth prepare for the working world 
much emphasis has been placed on this phase of the 
subject. Special attention is devoted to informing 
pupils about the occupational world, to acquainting 
pupils with sources of information regarding occu- 
pational opportunities, requirements and trends, to 
giving pupils mastery of techniques to be used in 
investigating occupations, to informing pupils about 
courses, colleges, and schools for further training, 
and to cultivating an understanding of interrelation- 
ships among occupations and the contribution of all 
forms of work to the welfare of society. 


RETIREMENT SYSTEM— 
(Continued from page 4) 

Altogether, we believe this brief report will 
further enhance the confidence the teachers 
who are members of the State Retirement Sys- 
tem have in the Annuity and Investment Board. 
The past ten years have been difficult because 
there was such a large sum due from the state 
because of insufficient surtax receipts and the 
income thereby reduced. Now the receipts 
from surtax are in excess of the needs, and 
perhaps some of the interest losses from the 
deficits may be made up. 
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